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THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 


HE prevailing commercial stagnation may in some degree 
T account for the rumours of war, which in turn discourage 
enterprise. Trade is as dull in America, in the midst of 
assured peace, as in England, which has only a quarrel with 
Abyssinia; and England, again, derives no advantage from 
certain neutrality in a Continental war. M.pre Movustier’s 
Circular, like a rainbow, signifies that the storm has passed to 
Jeeward, although distant thunder rumbles in the columns of 
iotic French newspapers. The Emperor of the Frencn 
must by this time have satisfied himself that nothing is to 
be gained by’ fighting, either at home or abroad. The great 
body of the French people is not inclined to lavish money 
or blood in a gratuitous quarrel, and possibly even M. Tu1Ers 
may have at last discovered that external pressure is not 
likely to relax the obnoxious cohesion of formerly discon- 
tented neighbours. ‘Ihe Grand Duke of Bapen has offended 
the susceptibility of some pugnacious journalists by pro- 
fessions of devotion to his father-in-law, the King of Prussia ; 
and he is in reply unofficially informed that Germany, placing 
itself at the disposal of King WiLL1AM, must be prepared to en- 
counter the hostility of France. It is more plausibly contended 
that the frontier fortresses, which were comparatively inoffen- 
sive while they belonged to the German Confederation, now 
menace the security of France because they are in the hands 
of a great military Power. It unluckily happens to be the 
interest or the pleasure of the discontented Liberal party to 
appeal to national vanity, and to exaggerate the political 
failures of the Empire. The same tactics were still more 
unscrupulously used by Republicans and Bonapartists to 
discredit the Constitutional Government of Louis PHiipre; 
nor is the unfairness of using foreign affairs as an instru- 
ment of domestic warfare peculiar to the actual Oppo- 
sition or to the French nation. Reasonable politicians are 
perfectly aware that the supposed causes of quarrel with 
Germany are utterly unjust, even where they are founded 
on disagreeable facts. The French Government would 
naturally prefer the vicinity of Nassau or Baden to the 
visible rivalry of Prussia, and yet equality of strength affords 
the best security for the permanent peace which is equally 
desirable for both countries. ‘The very writers who threaten 
united Germany with French vengeance must be fully aware 
that it is only against a divided Germany that a war of con- 
quest would be feasible. It may be desirable to cripple a 
growing enemy, but the maturity of his force is the best of 
reasons for avoiding a collision. As the shade of scuytus, 
in the Aristophanic comedy, said of ALciBIaDES :—“ Itis better 
“not to breed a lion’s whelp in the city; but if he is once grown 
“up, his moods must be humoured.” It would have been rash 
toattack Prussia fifteen months ago, when the Baden contingent 
was serving with the Federal allies of Austria ; but to engage 
ina war of aggression, now that the Southern States have 
placed their troops under Prussian command, would be abso- 
lute madness. 


The supposed grievance of the frontier fortresses cannot be 
sustained by argument. It may be admitted that the barrier 
of strongholds is maintained exclusively as a security against 
France ; but the origin of the precaution must be traced to 
1815, and not to 1866. It is idle to contend that a border 
garrison can be considered more offensive because it forms a 
part of a more formidable army. A Railway Company 
naturally objects to a new alternative line, but it has no right 
‘0 complain that an existing competitor runs faster or more fre- 
quent trains. Even in the days of the Confederacy the principal 
Khenish fortresses were held by Prussian or Austrian trvops, and 
im case of war they would have been backed by all the forces 
of Germany. It is possible that under present circumstances 

ey might be still more difficult to capture; but fortresses 
ped. made to be taken. Notwithstanding all the invectives 
which ‘have been provoked by the recent aggrandizement of 


Prussia, no serious politician apprehends a German invasion 
of France. Prudent men are perfectly content that a neigh- 
bour should keep his fences in order, and even stud his 
boundary wall with tenter-hooks and broken glass ; and none 
but intending trespassers are aggrieved by excessive precautions 
against intrusion. The case of Luxemburg was exceptional, 
because the Emperor of the Frencu had, by his negotiation 
with the King of Hotianp, acquired a questionable title to the 
province, while the capital, with its fortifications, was occupied 
by a Prussian garrison. There is not the smallest probability 
that any other German prince will undertake to sell his soul 
and his subjects to a foreigner, inasmuch as a conveyance of 
territory to France would operate instantaneously as a for- 
feiture of the offender’s remaining dominions. If the Duke of 
Bapen had been a traitor to his country, he would still have 
found it expedient to conceal from his subjects, and from the 
nation at large, any proclivities to France which he might 
have cherished. The Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstapt, who 
attended the interview of Salzburg, seems not to have taken 
warning from the loss of half his possessions. Hesse Cassel 
and Hanover have disappeared from the list of independent 
States through similar acts of imprudence. 

Conjecture can only deal with probabilities on the assump- 
tion that Governments will pursue their own obvious interests. 
When there is neither a reasonable motive for war nor a 
burst of popular irritation, it seems judicious to calculate on 
the continuance of peace; but political speculators ought 
never to be unduly confident. There are symptoms of rest- 
lessness in France, if not in Germany ; and it war were really 
desired, it would not be difficult to devise a quarrel. It may 
be hoped that the consignments of oats from England which 
have lately alarmed suspicious Custom-house officers are 
destined to be consumed in peaceable French barracks. The 
new maneuvres of Chalons probably imply only a laudable 
desire to increase the efticiency of the army ; and peace is 
the proper time for trying the mysterious experiment of 
the new revolving artillery at Vincennes. The revival of 
officious sympathy with the Pope may perhaps be regarded as 
# pacific symptom. The mission of General Dumont to inspect 
the Papal Zouaves has given just offence to Italy, and there 
are rumours of assemblages of troops at Toulon. A letter from 
Marshal Nie, to one ot the Papal officers has provoked a 
formal remonstrance from the Italian Government, and it is 
uncertain whether the relation between the French War Office 
and the Antibes Legion has been officially disavowed. ‘lhe 
Emperor NaPoLeon is too sagacious to involve himself once 
more in the embarrassing protectorate of Rome, but he may 
have wished to conciliate the active party in France which 
devotes itself to ecclesiastical interests. If he had meditated a 
German war, he would scarcely have risked the Italian alliance, 
for his hopes of active aid from Austria would be necessarily 
disappointed by a diversion in the Italian Tyrol. ‘There is 
some ground jor suspecting that the visit to Salzburg dis- 
pelled the illusion of « possible league against Prussia. If the 
House of Hapspure still cherishes the expectation of recover- 
ing its former influence in Germany, it must be evident to 
Austrian statesmen that co-operation with a foreign Power 
would be resented as treason to the nation. In 1859 the 
Prussian Government was compelled by public opinion to 
make demonstrations in defence of Austria, although the 
French invasion of Lombardy had no direct bearing on Ger- 
man interests; and if the Rhenish provinces were threatened, 
it would be difficult for the Austrian Government to restrain 
its German subjects from taking an active part in the common 
defence. 

lf the uneasiness caused by the Emperor Napotron’s recent 
movements is allowed to subside, his past conduct will be 
justly imputed to a nervous dread of popular dissatistaction. 
Incessant efforts on the part of a Government to provide ex- 
citement for the people are generally as superfluous and 
troublesome as the exertions of a fidgety master of a house to 
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amuse guests who would often prefer quiet to laborious | English aristocracy had hastened to kiss the stirrups of 
pleasure. The French nation, with some occasional excep- | victor of Toulouse. the 
tions, would probably be content to pursue its ordinary By far the oddest votary of peace is the feather-headea 


avocations, without disturbing itself about the politics of | of Caprera. A thousand absurdities will never 
Germany or the perils of the Pore; but the Emperor | BaLpI’s claim to the gratitude of his count 
Napoteon, while he probably shares the general desire for | indulgent admiration of mankind; but the 
peace, seems always to fear that his authority may be shaken | outweigh all his eccentric caprices of thoug 
if he ceases to hold the balance of power in Europe. A | been exclusively performed in the field. 

short time ago he proposed to arm the whole population | disinterested soldier, with sound instincts which ofte 
to resist imaginary dangers; and France has long been | the place of sense and judgment, Garreapr perso 
one of the principal offenders who are responsible for the | occasional duty of fighting even on the benches of 
extravagant military establishments of Europe. The charla- | Congress. Although he commenced his career ag 
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tans who have just been discussing democratic problems at | turous partisan in the squabbles of a foreign and semi. 
Geneva denounce a real and flagrant evil when they point to | barbarous country, there is no reason to suppose that he has 
two millions of armed men withdrawn from industry for the | ever been hardened into a disregard of the evils and horrors 
purpose of perpetually endangering the peace of the world. It | of war. When he defended Rome against the French, and 
is true that their own projects would probably involve the | chased the Neapolitan army across the Pontine marshes: in 
maintenance of similar armaments, but existing Governments | his desperate escape from the Austrian troops; in his Alpine 


must be blamed for their own practical errors. The com- 
mand of vast armies produces, not necessarily a desire for war, 
but a tendency to meddle in every political transaction which 
may ultimately be decided by a comparison of forces. It cannot 
be denied that the effect of recent wars has been on the 
whole beneficial. The contest of the Western Powers with 
Russia relieved the Continent from an oppressive dictation, 
and gave the Turkish Empire a respite of several years. The 
operations of 1859 and of the following years created the 
unity and independence of Italy; and finally, the Bohemian 
campaign of 1866 placed Germany for the first time in a posi- 
tion of equality with France. But further European changes, 
if they are effected by force, will not be favourable to liberty 
or to national rights. None of the Great Powers have legiti- 
mate claims on their equals; and the weaker States have 
everything to fear from a disturbance of the peace. When 
the French have accustomed themselves to the belief that 
there is no German or Italian question pending, they may 
perhaps consider the expediency of reducing their costly 
establishments. 


THE FRIENDS OF PEACE AT GENEVA, 


TT HE International Peace Congress at Geneva was colourably 
distinguished from the International Working Men’s 
Congress at Lausanne, though the principal object of both 
assemblages was to unite the poorer classes in a league against 
the rest of society. The English delegates at Lausanne, 
having not wholly lost the national sense of humour, with 
difficulty prevented their impulsive French colleagues from 
passing a vote of censure on the Court of Queen’s Bench and 
on Parliament ; and they only succeeded by proclaiming their 
own ability and purpose to manage their own quarrel with 
their indigenous enemies. That any motives but envy, hatred, 
and malice should be recognised by Trades’ Union agitators, 
cannot be expected by any observer of their habitual pro- 
ceedings. Undisguised selfishness and ostentatious malevolence 
are probably repulsive to a large section of the advocates of 
democracy ; and the promotion of universal peace is a more 
plausible object than the exaltation of manual labour above 
all the higher departments of human activity. Any practical 
measure which could tend to render war less frequent was 
entirely remote from the thoughts of the managers of the Con- 
gress. Among the principal representatives of pacific doctrines 
were General GaripaLpi and M. Victor Huao, and two 
agitating operatives from England were commissioned to convey 
to the Congress the sympathies of the BraLes Reform League. 
The brawlers who boast that a year ago they nearly caused 
the streets of London to run with blood probably forget, in 
their sudden enthusiasm for peace, that their more educated 
leaders loudly reproach recent English Governments with the 
unwillingness to engage in warlike crusades which is felt by 
the upper and middle classes. Regret that one war was not 
undertaken on behalf of Poland, and another in defence of 
Denmark, may perhaps be a not ungenerous error, but it is 
entirely incompatible with an exclusive devotion to the cause 
of peace. M. Victor Huco, and M. Louis Buanc, who apolo- 
gized for his absence, are eminent men of letters, and there is 
no reason to doubt their political sincerity; but M. Huco 
wrote a book for the express object of asserting the claim of 
France to the left bank of the Rhine, and he is not known to 
have retracted pretensions which could only be asserted by 
an internecine war with Germany, waged in the worst of 
causes. M. Louis Bianc shares the same opinion as to the 
natural boundaries of France, and he formerly repaid the 
courteous reception of Marshal Soutt in England, at the time 


warfare of 1859 and 1866; in his marvellous conquest of 
Sicily and Naples; and even in the brainless enterprise which 
ended at Aspromonte, GartBaLp1 has always fought and 
suffered in the cause of Italy, without any collateral aim of 
personal ambition. In opposition to cautious statesmen he 
has uniformly supported an appeal to arms, at the risk of 
destroying the Italian Kingdom by a premature assault on 
the Quadrilateral, or of provoking an irresistible French 
invasion by an attack on the garrison which occupied Rome, 
Within a month or two he has probably encouraged the 
project of an armed incursion into the Roman territory, and 
it was only when he was satisfied of the temporary im- 
practicability of the scheme that he found himself at leisure 
to proclaim at Geneva the principles of universal . 
Perhaps among the solemn quacks by whom he has lately 
been surrounded, there was not one capable of genial amuse- 
ment at the declaration that the Pope and all tyrants must be 
destroyed before the commencement of the reign of peace. 
General Prima modestly proposed a short civil war in Spain 
as his own contribution to the objects of the Congress; but 
GaRIBALDI more liberally contemplates fifty or a hundred 
years of internecine struggles throughout Europe, as an intro- 
duction to the millennium. It is the peculiarity of modern 
democracy to caricature the follies of despotism. Although 
he lately, with amusing innocence, professed his respect for 
the memory of VoitarreE, GARIBALDI is, after his own fashion, a 
religious or sentimental enthusiast; and if he had read Worps- 
worTH, and had appreciated poetical and paradoxical generali- 
zations, he would have found his own practical convictions 
forcibly expressed in the celebrated proposition that 

God’s most dreaded instrument 

For working out a pure intent 

Is man arrayed for mutual slaughter. 

Yea! Carnage is thy daughter. 

GARIBALD! is not, like or Nicuo.as, a lover of war 
for its own sake, or as an instrument of tyranny and spolia- 
tion; but he rightly believes that force, exerted on the side of 
justice, is the only effective method of resisting forcible wrong. 
If the Peace Congress shared his sentiments, it ought to have 
passed a resolution in favour of every war of which its members 
might approve. ‘The real opinion of its promoters, as far as 
their language has a meaning, is that war should be sup- 
pressed as soon as their own doctrines have been triumphantly 
established. 

Nineteen years ago, soon after the disastrous overthrow of 
liberty in France by the February revolution, and a month or 
two before the terrible battle which broke the power of the 
mutinous rabble of Paris, a Peace Congress in the revolu- 
tionary capital was attended by Mr. Cospen and by M. Victor 
Huco. Although Italy was already engaged in war, and 
although Hungary was on the eve of a sanguinary struggle, 
Mr. Cospen had persuaded himself that free trade and 
improved commercial intercourse would soon lead to per- 
petual peace. His foreign colleagues in the Congress 
cherished a sublime contempt for political economy, and 
M. Huao, then as now, held that the supremacy of 
France in Europe was a condition precedent to the suppression 
of international contests. In the middle ages, he said, Brit- 
tany or Burgundy often engaged in war with the Crown of 
France, and provincial wars had only ceased when the whole 
of the modern kingdom or republic had been consolidated 
into a single State. The same happy result would follow if 
all Europe became a Federal Commonwealth, with France for 
the leading member and Paris for the capital. The French 
audience applauded ; few English delegates understood the 
language of the orator; and probably there were no Germans 
present to announce that the constitution of M. Huco's Utopia 
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would, if necessary, be resisted by a million of men in arms. 
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CarrBaLDI was at that time actively serving his country se 
the Austrians, and he had no opportunity of expressing his 
opinion on the project of depriving Italy of independence as 
goon as the actual occupants of Lombardy were expelled. If 
the question of the French possession of N ice had been raised 
at the recent Congress, GARIBALDI would certainly have insisted 
on restitution before he agreed to sheathe his sword for ever. 
It might perhaps be a remoter duty to drive the Turks from 
Europe, as some of GarrBALD1’s followers lately attempted to 
commence the enterprise in Crete. 

The purpose of the Congress was not to advocate peace, but 
to associate an apparently desirable object with the cause of 
Jacobinical democracy. It was in this spirit that the Brates 
busy bodies offered their ungrammatical sympathies to the 
« peoples” represented at Geneva; and the contrivers of the 
affair anticipated the discussions of the meeting by pub- 
lishing @ little catechism which was intended to serve as a 
commination against all established Governments and Consti- 
tutions. M. Huco may perhaps have supplied the nostrum 
of a “ confederation of free democracies forming the United 
«States of Europe”; and it was certainly a French pacificator 
who demanded “a return to the great principles of the Revolu- 
“tion, now at last becoming truths.” An Englishman, even 
if he had by some miracle become a believer in the so-called 
principles of 1789, would have spoken of the French Revolu- 
tion, instead of forgetting the existence of the rest of the 
world. “The organization of a permanent association of the 
« friends of democracy and liberty ” is an admirable prepara- 
tive for lasting peace among States which are governed under 
various constitutions. “The reign of peace” is, it seems, incom- 
patible “ with those great military monarchies which rob the 
“people of their most vital liberties” ; and the English sympa- 
thizers with Continental democracy are uniformly of opinion 
that peers and county members are as bad as kings. It would 
seem that the warmest aspiration of the Peace Congress is 
universal war, in the form of civil or revolutionary struggles 
in every separate country, complicated by the aid of foreign 

isans of democracy. When “this vile world that kings 
“and priests are plotting in” has been utterly overthrown, 
the United States of Europe, unless any party should presume 
to differ from the prevailing doctrines, will be ready for the 
enjoyment of peace. The most quarrelsome person likes 
peace when he has his own way in all respects; and even the 
great military monarchies would disband their standing armies 
if they were absolutely secure from resistance at home or 
abroad. The murderers of Sheffield profess their readiness to 
discontinue the practice of assassination if Parliament will 
enforce the decrees of the ‘Trades’ Unions, and take the duty 
of rattening on itself. M. Vicror Hueco and his friends are 
not more exacting or unreasonable ; and GariBALDI would be 
well content to become a Quaker if the Austrians would 
surrender the Italian Tyrol, if France would restore Nice, 
and if the Pore would subside into a humble Bishop with a 
salary of 500/.a year. ‘The progress of pure democracy is 
thus far signalized by a kind of cant which has formerly been 
employed in sectarian agitation. The destined victims of 
universal philanthropy have at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the language of their enemies will serve as a foil to 
the comparative dignity and moderation which have hitherto 
characterized political discussion. ‘The characteristically 
absurd termination of the Congress of Peace and Brotherhood 
i a general disturbance will perhaps not encourage the early 
repetition of un experiment alike offensive to common sense 
and dangerous to the tranquillity of mankind. In Geneva, at 
all events, the public opinion of a free and enlightened com- 
munity repudiates the doctrines and proceedings of the revo- 
ane advocates of fraternity as fatal both to peace and to 


THE MANCHESTER TRADE OUTRAGES, 


WEE we first heard of the Sheffield outrages we were 
assured by the philosophic mind engaged on the Beehive, 

the Trades’ Unions organ, that Sheffield was an exceptional 
place. Having produced Exenezer Exuiort, it was likely to 
abound in remarkable phenomena. ‘The Hallamshire blood 
was richer and fuller than that of ordinary Englishmen; a 
gerous and life-shortening trade had engendered a general 
carelessness and disregard of the sanctity of life. As bull- 
fighting has produced or influenced the Spanish character, so 
inhaling steel-filings had developed a type of mankind of 
which Broapuead and Crookes were only legitimate expo- 
nents. This ingenious contribution to moral ethnography has 
now been superseded. At Manchester a newspaper apologist 


BRoaDuEaD goes upon higher grounds. He lays it down 


that when a person enters a Trade Union he is bound to act 
in accordance with its rules. Before he entered he was free; 
as a member he is not free. Prrer told Anantas that he was 
free to enter or not the Christian Union, but, having once 
entered, he was bound to act according to its rules. Because 
ANANIAS violated the rules of Christian Union, he fell dead at 
the apostle’s feet. The Devil, it seems, has not forgotten his 
practice of quoting scripture; and he had been in full blast 
at Manchester before he contributed this religious apology for 
murder to the Examiner and Times. Sheffield has not that 
bold pre-eminence in crime which its friends claim for it, and 
the evidence already given before the Manchester Commis- 
sioners at once disproves the objection that we were general- 
izing hastily when we concluded that Trades’ Unionism at 
Sheffield was only a specimen of Trades’ Unionism everywhere 
else. The bloody fruit was fully developed, perhaps under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances of soil and cultivation, 
but the tree always tended to produce it. In a word, the case 
was that of a tree, not of a parasitical growth. 


Strictly speaking, what has been told during the past week 
before the Commissioners sitting at Manchester is not new. The 
substance of it was indicated as early as in the month of June 
before the general Commission sitting on Trades’ Unions, and 
it was of course in consequence of the evidence given in London 
that the special inquiry at Manchester was ordered, under the 
provisions of the Act passed late in the Session for extending 
the powers given previously for the purposes of the Sheffield 
investigation. It may be almost felt that there is very little 
use in carrying the subject much further. We know what 
Unionism is; we know what comes of it now in Sheffield, 
now in Manchester, now in London, now in the United 
States, and of course everywhere else. We know what must 
come of it. The most determined Unionist can no longer say 
that all these horrors are local, peculiar, and exceptional. The 
last rotten prop is knocked away which supported the feeble 
plea that it was the man and the place, not the system, which 
was in fault. The only person who is in any way re- 
habilitated is Broapueap himself. It is proved that he does 
not stand alone, but is only in esse what many others are 
in posse. And the long and short of the matter is, whether 
there is any remedy. It is by no means so certain that 
there is. We must either face the contingency of fighting 
the principle of Trades’ Unionism & outrance, or we must 
submit. And in either case it is a matter that concerns the 
very foundations of social order. The organs of ‘Labour ”"— 
as they choose to call the Trades’ Union cause—seem to be 
aware of the seriousness of the issue. They no longer affect 
to conceal their very clear perception of the coming struggle 
with society. They admit that they are “attacked from all 
“ sides; misrepresentetl in every quarter; misunderstood by 
“the public at large.” They acknowledge the crisis; and 
they appeal to principles and the future. The law of Eng- 
land is against them; but the law must be altered. Public 
interests, morality, religion, the most elemental of social 
duties, are against them; but they must have a new moral 
code. Baron BramweLt has decided that picketing is illegal. 
The tailors’ strike continues, and we have been favoured 
with a clause which it is seriously proposed to engraft on 
the Act of 1859 (under which combinations are at present 
legalized), by which, for the future, “in order that such 
“hands on strike may, if so combined, carry out the full 
“ privileges of the said Act, they shall be permitted to watch 
“or picket any shop, establishment, &c.” To be consistent, 
these Unionists should go further; and, after having legalized 
picketing, there is no reason why they should not go to a 
reformed Parliament, on whose sense of justice they rely, 
in order to legalize rattening, homicidal arson, destroying tools 
and property, and even murder itself, all of which come 
under the broad and simple designation of the necessity, to 
use their own newspaper language, of “openly using even 
“ the most violent means of forcing their rule on the minority.” 
“ As a question of abstract right or wrong the members of a 
“ trade have the same right to enforce their laws on a small 
“ minority as the majority of a nation have to enforce theirs 
“on the whole community.” This is beginning at the 
beginning, and going to the root of the matter; and it is as 
well that it should come to this. The law which hangs PaLwer 
for murder is neither more nor less justifiable, the Unionist 
writers tell us, than the law under which Broapueap orders 
the execution of Lintey. In either case the Judge or the 
executioner is only the irresponsible representative and expo- 
nent of public justice. With these views based on high, or at 
least very intelligible, principles of religion and morality, we 
need not be surprised at bROADHEAD’s present position in 
Sheffield. On these grounds he has done nothing to be ashamed 
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of; and his friends and constituents are consequently not 
ashamed of him. They still continue him in office and 
authority and respect. They consider him, and rightly, as 
their representative man. At the first burst of public in- 
dignation there were symptoms of abandoning him to the 
natural indignation of mankind; and here and there, and 
in some cases honestly,.a feeble attempt was made to dis- 
tinguish between him and the Labour question generally. 
But, as things have cooled down, the hero is taking his 
right place; and now that more BroapHEeaps and more 
Sheffieldism are coming to light it is found out that the bull 
must be fairly taken by the horns, and the principle of 
murder in trade interests must be vindicated, or the principle 
of Unionism abandoned. To denounce BroapuHean’s acts is 
as nothing when Broapueap’s principle of coercion is vindi- 
cated; and it has come to this at last. 


As it has come to this, we think, as we have said, the 
Manchester inquiry almost otiose and superfluous. ‘The facts 
of the case may be reiterated, and the induction enlarged 
and completed; and to some minds it is always necessary 
to press even an accepted truth by a monotonous reiteration 
of particulars. But to most people it is not necessary to 
count a leopard’s spots in order to show that he is a spotted 
animal. Manchester is the metropolis of something else than 
cotton. It is the chief seat of government of the building 
trade, and the residence of the executive of Unionism in all 
that belongs to building. What cutlery and tools are to 
Sheffield, building materials are to Manchester. All the local 
Unions of builders, masons, carpenters, joiners, slaters, and 
brickmakers are affiliated to Manchester. The first case proved 
before the Manchester Commissioners was that of beating 
nearly to death a man named WILD, because he worked with 
a brickmaking firm, Messrs. Meapows, who had, contrary to 
the decree of the trade, introduced certain machinery, on 
which point the trade had ordered a general strike. The 
murderous attack on WILD was ordered and paid for, at 
the rate of 10/., by the Union. We have the distinct ad- 
mission of the Chairman and Treasurer of the Union that 
this was the case. It was only by chance that the victim 
survived, and, as it is, he is injured for life. His only crime 
was that he took employment with proscribed employers. 
And so far the case is precisely identical with Broapueap’s 
achievements, except in the circumstance that actual murder 
did not follow. Not that they never murder at Manchester ; 
but they murder more scientifically. And in another de- 
partment of crime there is an absolute identity; or rather 
the infernal machines of Manchester are more artistically 
and devilishly devised than those of Shetfield. At Sheflield 
they only singe an obnoxious brother's hair and beard off; 
or, as in Frarnenovuau’s case, only blow his roof about his 
ears. In other words, they seem only to use powder. But 
at Manchester they charge their grenades with naphtha and 
bullets, and go far to beating the Greek fire. A Mr. TeTLow 
was “ bottled ”—for the practice has attained a generic name— 
and is yet alive to tell the tale; and in another respect they 
are at Manchester superior to their Yorkshire compeers. At 
Sheffield assassination is secret ; as Manchester a regular armed 
gang goes to the work of destruction, and on one occasion, when 
the ruffians were interrupted by the police, one unfortunate 
policeman was shot dead on the spot. ‘his boldness, however, 
is counterbalanced by an atrocity which shows a peculiarly 
savage and cruel character. Not content with destroying an 
obnoxious employer’s property—bricks, for example, to the 
amount of 20,000—they hamstrung his horses. It may be 
interesting to those curious in the tariff of Unionist crime 
that a hamstringer gets 2/. 10s. per job, while beating a man 
to death earns s/. per head for every murderer so employed. 
On the whole, we should say that crimes of the first magnitude 
pay better at Manchester than at Sheffield. Apart from this 
difference in the market value of murder and assault, the 


Union authorities can be proved. On all accounts we hen 
reason to be grateful that at last they confine their vindicati 
of themselves to the question of principle. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENOY, 


contest of the President of the Unitep Srares with 
Congress and the Republican party naturally gy 
various speculations on the changes which apparently im 
over the American Constitution. An able correspondent of 
the Daily News inclines to a belief that the Presidency itsay 
will soon be abolished as an unnecessary form. During Mr 
Jounson’s incumbency the prerogatives of the office have bes, 
greatly restricted, and it is probable that the suspension of 
Mr. Stanton, and the dismissal of some of the most popular 
generals, will provoke Congress into further measures of y. 
constitutional legislation. ‘The Secretary for War will almost 
certainly be reinstated by the Senate, and the Presteyr yj 
be reduced to an almost ludicrous state of helplessness by the 
proved independence of one of his chief subordinates, | 
matters little whether the House of Representatives regolye, 
on an impeachment; and in the contest for supreme power 
it is the interest of Congress to deal with the most unpopular 
of Presidents. An extreme Republican, by humouj 
popular passion, might probably outbid the Senate and the 
House, while Mr, Jounson, notwithstanding his obstinate per- 
severance, seems to become more and more unable to check 
the usurpation of the majority. It is at present difficult 
to judge whether the temporary supremacy of Congress is 
likely to survive as a permanent change in the Constity. 
tion. The degradation of the Presidential office has been 
rendered possible by a combination of exceptional circum. 
stances. At the commencement of his term Mr. Jouygy 
assumed legislative authority, and the first acts of resistance 
on the part of Congress were consequently legitimate. Agains 
either branch of the Legislature, and even against a simple 
majority in both Houses, he might perhaps have con- 
tended with success; but a plurality, both in the Senate and 
the House, which renders the veto nugatory, could only be 
resisted by revolutionary methods. As the next President 
will represent the dominant party, it is scarcely probable that 
he can occupy an equally disadvantageous position, Mr. 
Cuase or Mr. Stanton would secure Republican support by 
extreme rigour towards the conquered portion of the Re 
public, and General Grant might perhaps rely on his personal 
popularity. Any President who watches for the reaction 
which is certain to occur will have the great advantage of 
appealing to the letter and spirit of the Constitution. The 
organic powers which have lately been assumed by Congress 
may possibly be advantageous to the Republic, but they are 
plainly inconsistent with the fundamental compact of the 
United States. 

If the limitations of the Presidential power are permanently 
enforced, it is still on the whole probable that the office itself 
will be long retained. Free communities have generally bean 
tenacious of forms; and the Americans, notwithstanding their 
craving for originality, will not be exempt from the influences 
which have prevailed in Athens, in Rome, and in England. 
The abolition of the Presidency would be unnecessary as 4 
proof of popular omnipotence, and it would involve a confes 
sion of error. Incessant boasts of the perfection of American 
institutions would be scarcely consistent with an acknow- 
ledgment that they had been destined to a shorter life than the 
tottering monarchieswhich have so often been doomed to speedy 
destruction. The very purpose of a Constitution is to guide 
and restrain popular energy, and the catastrophe which breaks 
down the banks of a river wastes the strength of the current. 
An honorary primacy is convenient for many purposes, and 
it may be tolerated even by communities which are mos 
impatient of the active exercise of authority. It is true that 


only novelty in the second investigation is that it brings home | 
the guilt of the offence more directly and completely to the 
officials of the Unions than the Sheffield inquiry did. The 
way of doing business at Manchester is candidly related. At 
a full meeting of the Union it is ordered that a certain 
case shall be dealt with, and full powers are given to the 
Secretary, Treasurer, and President to arrange the details— 
that is, to tell off the executioners of the decree, and to pay 
them. “ There is generaily a number of men ready to execute 
“these affairs.” The hire for the crime is entered as 
“ expenses”; and the auditors know what the item means, 


and pass it. We now know, without the possibility of cavil, 
that the organs of the cause are quite right in receding from 
their old ground that trade outrages are partial and excep- 
tional, and that no complicity between assassins and the 


fictitious power ought, if possible, to be hereditary, inasmu 
as ancient descent constitutes in almost all countries a title to 
respect; but the soil of America rejects royal and aristocratic 
privileges, and a Presidentmightbe elected to perform ceremonial 
functions like the King-archon of Athens, or like the ! 
who were annually nominated by the Roman Emperors. It is 
perhaps only because American institutions are modern 
titular functions are rare in that country. In ail parts of 
Europe dignitaries may be found who have long since been 
practically superseded by modern substitutes, as the Mahratta 
Rajah was replaced by the Peishwa, and the Mogul — 
by his various hereditary Viceroys. The Crown of Englan 
itself is the object of imaginative or imaginary reverence, rather 
than of active devotion and obedience. ‘I'he office of Vice- 
President of the United States has, in consequence of a curious 
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oversight in the Constitution, always been an executive sine- 

. and if the Presidency itself degenerated into a nominal 
rank, 2O change in the process of election would be required. 
the people of America had been occupied in choosing a Lord 
Mayor, instead of a President, in every fourth year, they could 
not have displayed more entire disregard to personal qualifica- 
tions. If in future they find themselves electing titular Presi- 
dents, they may perhaps give a preference to gentlemen, if not 


to statesmen. 

If the Presidency is either wholly or virtually abolished, 
the conduct of the Executive Government would probably be 
in the first instance transferred to the Senaie, to be practically 
exercised by a Committee, or perhaps by several Committees. 
It is true that the Senators are elected for a term of six 
years, and that the whole body is only gradually renewed ; 
but permapence and theoretical independence are the very 
causes which have rendered the Presipent unpopular, and 
therefore powerless. ‘The analogy of the English Cabinet 
would scarcely apply to a supreme and irresponsible Council, 
which might long have ceased to represent the majority 
in the country or in Congress; and recent changes of feeling 
and of practice have perhaps undermined the constitution 
of the Senate even more effectually than the authority of 
the Present. ‘The encroachments of Federal power on the 
reserved rights of the States are not intrinsically incon- 
sistent with the supremacy of a President who is elected 
indiscriminately by the whole body of the people; but the 
Senate was expressly organized on the assumption that all 
the States were equal, and it is only through the undisputed 
preponderance of the Republican party in all the Northern 
States that the inevitable conflict of State rights with 
the claims of a collective majority has hitherto been post- 
poned. If the Southern States are at any future time even 
ostensibly restored to their constitutional privileges, South 
Carolina and Georgia will balance Ohio and Illinois by their 
votes in the Senate; and when the duties of the Presipenr 
were added to the actual functions of the Senate, the United 
States would be permanently governed by a minority. It is 
the peculiarity of exemption from direct election which once 
made the Senate respectable, and which still renders it a more 
competent legislative assembly than the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but Americans are jealous of personal merit, and 
they believe profoundly in the divine right of the majority of 
the moment. A new Constitution would possess nothing of 
the apparent sanctity which once attached to the original 
charter of the Union. The Senate would be even less able 
than the Presipent to sustain a conflict with the House of 
Representatives, and, after a struggle, the executive authority 
would perhaps fur a time be transierred to House Committees 
of the most violent and unscrupulous members of the ruling 
party. 

The writer in the Daily News justly remarks that the 
framers of the Constitution intended the President to be an 
elective king, and that, in common with their contemporaries, 
they underrated the sentimental or fanciful attributes of 
royalty. The superstition which is perhaps a necessary con- 
dition of freedom seemed for many years to cling to the 
written Constitution; but, as soon as its provisions seemed 
inapplicable to existing circumstances, they were summarily 
disregarded. There is much advantage in the obscurity of 
traditional powers and franchises which may from time to 
time be modified and developed by judicious interpretation. 
When the rule of conduct for all future time is contained in a 
written document, it becomes impossible to explain away the 
undoubted meaning of an inelastic text. Mr. Lincoun’s fre- 
quent violations of the Constitution were readily excused on 
the pretext that some irregular exercise of power was indis- 
pensable for the purpose of conducting a civil war; and when 
the struggle was at an end, the theory of Prince SCHWARTZEN- 
BURG, that unsuccessful rebellion abrogates all ancient rights, 
was adopted for the purpose of reconciling absolute government 
in the South with the letter of the Constitution. It is not 
surprising that foreign critics commanded little attention when 
they suggested that the suspension of the Constitution in the 
South would be found in practice incompatible with its main- 
tenance even in the victorious section of the Republic. 
Within two or three years from the death of Mr. Lincoin 
his Successor was deprived, not only of the dictatorial power 
which he expected to inherit, but of the prerogatives which 
had always been considered inseparable from his office. The 
People of the United States have now to choose between the 
course of retracing their recent steps, and the discovery of 
Some new constitutional contrivance for the conduct of the 
Government. The Senate will perhaps be the next victim of 


of Representatives entirely changes its character, no delibera- 
tive assembly can be more utterly disqualified to exercise 
supreme power ina great community. On several occasions 
within two years the House has unanimously voted inopera- 
tive resolutions with the professed object of expressing 
animosity to an unoffending foreign country. In the mean- 
time it suits the purpose of political factions to increase the 
power of military officers, and it is not‘certain that the army 
may not ultimately be regarded as the chief representative 
of order. 


THE ORANGE PROSECUTIONS. 


N immense amount of astonishment has been created in 
Ireland by the visible intention of the Government to 
enforce the law with impartiality. That what is sauce for the 
Roman Catholic ought also to be sauce for the Orangeman 
is a doctrine which, to the latter at all events, is incredible, 
disgusting, and monstrous. The termagant who has been 
allowed to brawl and scold and breed riot and confusion as 
her prescriptive privilege, cannot understand that the police- 
man shall ever have any business with her, though she under- 
stands very clearly that her rival scold in the same court 
ought to be seized and well punished. Orangemen would 
no doubt have pronounced the Party Processions Act to 
be a most righteous and statesmanlike measure if it had 
only been aimed against the processions of the opposite 
party. They might have overlooked the original sin of im- 
partiality in the enactment if the Government had atoned for 
it by discreet favouritism in the enforcement. But to pass an 
equal law against the peace-breaking demonstrations of Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics alike, and then to make it weigh 
as heavily on Protestant offenders as upon Roman Catholic 
offenders, are proceedings as unpardonable as they are unusual. 
The Orange party are naturally outraged by this breach of 
administrative traditions. The Whigs, as in the ten years 
between the Reform Bill and the fall of Lord Metzourne, have 
commonly relied onthe friendship of the Roman Catholics. 
The Conservatives, on the contrary, pledged above all things 
to the maintenance of the Irish Church, and to prevent the 
diversion of its revenues into secular channels, have uni- 
formly endured the patronage, and profited by the support, 
of the Orange party. The conception of a vigorous and 
equal enforcement of the law is too novel to be palatable. 
And its unpalatableness is enhanced by a natural sense of 
disappointment. The accession of Lord Denny to power was 
supposed by the Orangemen to mean for them a ready tole- 
rauce of their illegal and mischievous displays. They were to 
be allowed to break the law, and trail their coats to their 
adversaries, with an impunity which would have been all the 
more delightful for being thoroughly in contravention of an 
Act of Parliament. It is easy to conceive, therefore, the anger 
und mortification with which they watch the activity of the 
Crown Solicitor as he has gone from town to town summoning 
parties of Orangemen before the magistrates, and procuring 
committals for the next assizes. Never probably since the 
Karl of Donovucumore and the Tipperary magistrates received 
Drummonp’s famous letter has there been such fury in the 
ranks of the Ascendancy. Perhaps the present fury is greater. 
Drummonp was the Under-Secretary of the latitudinarian and 
godless Whigs. Now it is the Tory BaLaam who was to have 
cursed the Ribandman, and who, instead of that, has not, 
indeed, blessed him altogether, but treated him with equal 
and impartial justice. 

The spite and vexation which the vigorous action of the 
Government has aroused in the Irish Orangemen will be the 
precise measure of the approval which it will evoke in the 
mind of every wise man who desires the pacification of Ireland 
and the consolidation of the Empire. The lesson which, above 
all others, it is the business of England to teach all parties 
alike in that embarrassed and abnormal country is respect 
for the law and for the public peace and order. However 
differently people may think about the proper measures for 
the regeneration of Ireland, about the Church and the land 
and the Lord-Lieutenancy and all the rest of this eternally 
troublous matter, we may all agree that regard for established 
law is a primary and indispensable element in anything like a 
political settlement. It is the absence of this sentiment from 
lrish history which has made Irish history what it is. 
There may be some excuse for the peasant, in whom in- 
eradicable tradition has bred the conviction that he is the 
rightful owner of the soil, that English laws are only imposed 
upon him by right of conquest, and that therefore he has 
the right of the conquered to resist them as long and as 


the revolutionary indifference to law, and unless the House 


entirely as he can. But one of the most conspicuous of the 
B2 
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recent law-breakers, one JOHNSTONE, appears to be a gentle- 
man of more or less position. Probably there are other 
offenders of the same class among the list of the prosecuted par- 
ties. For them there is no shadow of excuse. The law may be 
inexpedient, unfair, and all the other evil things which they 
habitually say of it. It may be highly desirable, in the in- 
terests of a religion pf brotherly love and peace and goodwill, 
to sally forth into the streets with drums and fifes and coloured 
rags and noisy shrieks, by way of annoying and exasperating 
a set of people who think differently from themselves. It may 
be very wise in a country torn by inveterate faction to en- 
courage or permit proceedings which keep this spirit of fac- 
tion constantly alive, and make it constantly more bitter and 
perilous. These nice questions we will not stay to discuss. The 
law is against these displays, wisely or unwisely ; and the law is 
‘the law. Nobody would dream of acquitting a thief because he 
professed to hold philosophically defensible views about the 
iniquity of the doctrine of separate property. And just on the 
same principle no Government worth its salt will permit 
Orangemen to make Ireland the hotbed of sedition and faction 
and outrage, simply because they think they have reasons for be- 
‘Tieving an Act of Parliament to be a political mistake. There 
was a great deal of dangerous cant talked at the time of the last 
Fenian outbreak, and some people spoke and wrote as if it 
were at the option of every Irish citizen whether he obeyed 
the law or not, and as if disregard of the law, grounded on 
disapproval of its provisions, were no crime. If you want 
righteously to break a law, all you have to do is to con- 
vince yourself that it is the creature of a wrongful policy. So 
Fenian conspirators were to be instantly and cheerfully for- 
given. We now find the other side availing themselves of 
the same convenient theory. The Orangemen do not ap- 
prove of the stoppage of irritating and silly processions ; 
so they think they have a perfect right to dety the law, and 
are very much amazed that the Government, the organ and 
administrator of the law, should take them to task for this 
defiance. As is usually the case with law-breakers of the 
partially educated stamp, they protest that the public liberties 
are in danger, and that they are the champions and martyrs 
of the national freedom. If it were not so very impudent, 
there would be something amusing in the injured tone which 
Mr. Jounstone of Ballykilbeg takes up in his address to the 
electors of Belfast, that sweet home of Christian charity and 
all the Christian graces. “It might have been hoped,” he 
says with an admirable air of calm wisdom, “ that the present 
“Government would have seen the folly and wickedness of 
“ deliberately promoting strife in Ireland by maintaining a 
“system of persecution which no lover of liberty would 
“ originate or endure.” ‘That is to say, a commemoration 
which never by any chance passes off peaceably, of events 
which were the roct and foundation of faction, is a means of 
promoting peace. To stop these commemorations is to be 
guilty of the folly and wickedness of deliberately promoting 
strife. The wolf remonstrating with the lamb is a poor 
creature, and understands his business imperfectly, in com- 
parison with Mr. Jouxstone. “ Not only,” he goes on, “has 
“the Government refused to repeal an odious and tyrannica! 
“ Act, which is utterly antagonistic to the spirit of the British 
“ Constitution, but it has sought, with a spasmodic vigour 
“strangely contrasted with the weakness shown on other 
“ occasions, to crush those manifestations of religious and 
“ political opinion which cannot be put down in any country 
“in which, in reality, liberty exists.” If argument or reason 
were of any avail with these rancorous partisans, one might 
point out that the prime office of a Government in any country 
1s to insist upon and secure, not Liberty, but Order—as much 
liberty as is compatible with order, but no more. If an 
individual or an association exercises liberty of action in such 
a way as to jeopardize the public peace, not only has the 
national Government a constitutional right, but it is bound 
in duty, to suppress a liberty of action which has been 
thus misused, ‘Lhe Orange party probably look upon the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act with approval. Would 
Mr. Jounstone sympathize with a Fenian who should borrow 
his own words, and complain of odious and tyrannical Acts 
which no lover of liberty would originate or endure? Yet 
the argument would be just as good in the mouth of the one 
as of the other. The natural and constitutional liberty of the 
citizen is curtailed in either case, because, if it were not, the 
tranquillity of the country would be imperilled. We do not 
permit Fenian agitators to throw Ireland into confusion at 
their own discretion. Why should we allow noisy Orange- 


men, with their windy drums and fifes and trumpery banners 
and silly exploded cries, to disturb Irish towns? 


When English public opinion begins to turn towards 


Ireland, as it certainly will very speedily now that Ref, 
no longer stops the way, the Orange party may be gure de 
very short work will be made with them. The Rp lish 
nation is decidedly Protestant and decidedly anti-Catlohe 
and it will show no mercy to turbulent Papists. But jt will 
show just as little to turbulent Orangemen. Whateyey 
Reformed Parliament may do in modifying the existing ingtj. 
tutions of Ireland, it will at all events not fail to give a h 
support to any Government against the peace-breaking and 
law-breaking efforts of factious sectaries, whether of Orange or 
any other colour. The majority of Englishmen will sympa- 
thize no more with the wicked and imbecile demonstrations 
of the Protestant than with those of his adversaries, Eyery. 
body who comes to think about Irish politics will fee] that te 
task of settlement in Ireland is quite difficult enough withoy, 
any additional obstacle being thrown in the way by the delib. 
rate provocations and disorders of unpatriotic factions. Rowd 
grumblings about liberty and freedom will pass just for what 
they are worth. The liberty to stir up civil confusion and 
hatred by processions or by anything else will be y 
roughly dealt with. There is nothing in the “ spirit of 
“the British Constitution” which lends any countenance to 
such a conception of liberty as this. We have in our time 
conceded a good deal to a mistaken notion of freedom which 
as We may see now, it would have been far better to have with. 
held. There is all the less prospect of the error being repeated, 
Democratic legislation is little likely to sin on the side of ex- 
cessive liberty. Friends and foes equally admit this, whether 
they see in it a virtue or a fault. The liberty of provoking 
disorder is plainly excessive. It has only been tolerated in 
Ireland up to this time because the English people, though full 
of sincere goodwill for Irish prosperity, have paid compar- 
tively little attention to details and means. Irish politics are 
very difficult to understand. More than any other, they de- 
mand a patient and wide study of past history, and a rigorous 
examination of facts and statistics of a kind which few 
people find attractive. But there are one or two points 
about which the reformed constituencies will have little 
trouble in forming an opinion. They will see, in the 
first place, that in a country undermined by disaffection, the 
sentiment to be most urgently implanted at all costs is 
respect for law and order. ‘They will see, in the second place, 
that if Orange demonstrations or Riband demonstrations are 
invariably attended by disorder and outrage, it is the obvious 
duty of the Legislature to forbid them, and of the Execu- 
tive peremptorily to suppress them. These are things about 
which there can be no mistake, except in the darkened minds 
of a few malignant and silly busybodies like Mr. Wuatiey. 
The Orange processionists may believe that they are being 
scourged with whips in these Tory prosecutions. They, and 
all other organized disturbers of the public peace, may find 
that Radical scorpions are in preparation for them. 


THE MALINES CONGRESS. 


HE Ecclesiastical Congresses which have lately become 
the fashion abroad have hitherto had one conspicuous 
advantage over the gatherings of the same kind with which 
we are familiar in England. It isa curious contradiction that, 
while there is no Church in which party divisions are so radi- 
cal and so conspicuous as in the Church of England, in none 
are they so resolutely ignored. Consequently, the first step, 
on bringing together a number of clergymen and clerically- 
minded laymen, is to warn them off party controversies. A 
Church Congress meets every year to discuss questions about 
which there are no two opinions. It is an admirable plan 
for securing unanimity ; and the members doubtless go home 
congratulating themselves that they are all one in heart. The 
defect in it is that it deprives the proceedings of almost all 
the interest that might otherwise attach to them. This very 
autumn will probably supply a case in point. The Church 
Congress will meet as usual, and exchange views upon the 
management of Sunday-schools. From the first day t 
the last, Ritualism will be hardly so much as mentioned, 
the omission will very likely be quoted as an instance of the 
practical tendency of the English mind. Whether it really 
does illustrate anything of the sort may perhaps be questioned; 
at least in secular matters it would hardly be considered 
businesslike for some hundreds of people to meet together for 
the purpose of saying nothing about the one subject that oc- 
cupies their thoughts. At all events the Continental rule 1s 
different. It cun hardly be that the Roman Catholic Church 
has no parties, for other indications seem to show that she is 
very fairly provided in this respect. But the opposition seems 
for the most part to keep its distance; and consequently # 
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Church Congress abroad has decidedly superior attractions to a 
Church Congress at home. It secures the attendance of more 
eminent men, and it turns them to better account when it 
them. The Bishop of Oxrorp could make as good 


ot 
a speech as the Bishop of ORLEANS; but he has so many con- 
yentionalities to consult that it is no wonder that his energy 


preaks down under the burden, and that his eloquence often 
tapers off into a succession of professional jokes. The part 
itself is so feeble that even an accomplished performer can 
make nothing of it. 

The Catholics of France and Belgium have just been hold- 
ing their third annual assembly at Malines. One distinguished 
name is unfortunately missing from the list of those who were 

nt. M. pe MonraLemMBertT was prevented by confirmed 
ill-health from doing more than assure the meeting of his 
continued sympathy in its objects. But his letter to M. DE 
Fauioux breathes the same spirit as that which animated his 

ches in former years. He is still sanguine that the prin- 
ciples he advocates will avail to reconcile old beliets with “all 
“that is powerful and legitimate in free institutions and 
“modern progress.” And he has not moderated his censures 
upon the “treachery and desertion” which have aggravated 
the Pore’s dangers. It is to be regretted that M. pz Monta- 
yeMberT was not able to develop his ideas on the latter point 
at greater length. It would have been especially interesting 
to hear him reconcile his theory of the Papal position with 
the recent political history of Italy. M. pe MonTaLemBertT 
must know that the isolation in which the Pore finds himself is 
due to the deliberate choice of his advisers. They have dis- 
miased all thought of compromise, not because compromise was 
impossible, but because they hope to make a better bargain by 
rejecting it. The negotiations between the Italian Government 
and the Court of Rome which were carried on during the 
spring offered the latter an unusually favourable opportunity 
of coming to terms with its adversaries. The King of ITaLy 
was tired of the prolonged strife, and a large part of his 
people shared in his weariness. The Porz might have secured 
all the necessary safeguards for the preservation of his 
spizitual independence, and placed the Church in Italy on a 
footing which, when compared with its prospects but a year 
ago, might have been called completely satisfactory. It js 
Pivs {X. himself who has abandoned all these advantages. 
The only “ treachery ” in the business has been the treachery 
of his own Ministers. ‘They have preferred to stake all that 
they have kept, in the hope of winning back all that has been 
lost. Their influence in Italy has been thrown into the scale 
of revolution; and in their passionate desire to see the Italian 
kingdom broken up they have forgotten the terrible risks to 
which they expose the Papal sovereignty by helping on such 
a process. M. DE MoNTALEMBERT’S ingenious oratory would 
have had ample employment in describing that new kind of 
martyrdom which looks for its reward in the shape of a double 
portion of this world’s goods. 


M. be Fatioux’s estimate of the future is not less sanguine 


than his friend’s. Ile compares the state of the Church under 
Pius VIL, when she could only pray, with her state under 
Pius IX., when she can fight. M. pe Fatioux’s joy that the 
weapons of the ecclesiastical combat are once more not 
spiritual, but carnal, seems to have a little blinded him to 
the facts of the case. General Laworiciire’s sword may have 
Won fame for himself, but it did very little towards winning 
safety for the Pore ; and before definitively substituting fight- 
ing for prayer, it might be well to ascertain whether the Pro- 
vidence that attends the strongest battalions is prepared to 
sanction the exchange. When he touched upon the immediate 
perils of the Holy See, M. pe Fattoux became so oracular as 
to be almost unintelligible. It is not Gariwaupr that he 
fears—thus much is clear; but beyond this the speaker's 
tongue was tied by respect for his country. Out of France, he 
tells us, he is all French. This would seem to imply that, in 
M. pr Fattovx’s judgment, the conduct to be expected on the 
part of France towards the Pore is too bad to be talked 
about; and a subsequent mysterious allusion to a statue of 
MacuiAVELLI may therefore refer to the Emperor NapoLeon. 
But the whole paragraph is written so completely in the style 
of a prophetic almanack that no ordinary reader can expect 
to fathom its meaning. It is immensely to be wished, in the 
Interests of French Catholic Liberalisin, that the Roman 
question could somehow be got out of the way; for as soon 
as M. be Fattoux had parted company with that dangerous 
topic, his tone became just and rational. His defence of 
the liberty of speech and of the press as a principle to be not 
merely acquiesced in, but welcomed, is striking even in the 
abridged form of a newspaper report. Perhaps the best testi- 
mony to its merit is that it so shocked the Correspondent of a 


French Ultramontane journal that he is forced to stop in his 
narrative in order to express his “ profound dissent from such 
“ liberal illusions,” and to recall the fact that “the oracle of 
“ infallible truth” has declared that the liberty of the press 
is liberty “of which it is impossible to entertain sufficient 
“ horror.” 


The speech of the Bishop of OrLEans was hardly worthy of 
the occasion. He told his hearers that throughout it he had 
endeavoured to remember the Scriptural injunction, “ Be ye 
“angry, and sin not”; but to his readers, at any rate, he 
seems to have devoted all his attention to the first half of the 
admonition. In plain words, M. Dupantovr lost his temper. 
A great part of his address was devoted to an exposition of 
the false meanings often given to words. No one expects a 
Roman Catholic Bishop to hold that the Reformation really 
deserved its name ; but at this distance of time it seems hardly 
worth while to warn an enthusiastic Roman Catholic audience 
against applying the term “reformed” to the followers of 
Lutuer or Cavin. . If the Bishop of OrLEans wishes to set 
himself up as a purist in theological style, no one need quarrel 
with him for doing so; but it is strange that so accomplished 
a controversialist should not have learned that the depre- 
ciation of an adversary is not the way to magnify your 
own forces. If LuTHER was nothing but an apostate priest 
who wanted to get married, it argues ill for the strength of a 
system which could totter before so worthless an assailant. 
Reckless distortion of facts advances no cause in the long 
run; and even among those who listened to the Bishop of 
Or.eans there may be some who will one day read history 
for themselves. If they do, they will be none the less 
likely to exaggerate the merits of the Reformers because 
they have been taught in the first instance to regard them 
simply as professors of the Satanic art of deception. M. 
Dupantovup was equally indignant at the application of the 
term “liberal” to politicians like GartBaLp1, who preaches the 
“extirpation of the sacerdotal vampire,” or like the Portu- 
guese Freemasons, who throw stones at Sisters of Charity. 
We have no desire to defend the theological ferocity which 
unhappily characterizes so much of Continental Liberalism ; 
but the Bishop of OrLEaNs might draw a useful lesson from 
the speech of the Bishop of Cuarteston on the preceding 
day. In the United States, said Bishop Lyncu, “we have 
“ not had to struggle against the opposition and the obstacles 
“ which surround our brethren in Europe.” He might have 
added, “ We have done nothing to arouse them.” The Roman 
Catholic Church in America is free because her freedom ex- 
cites neither jealousy nor fear in those who do not belong to 
her. If she wishes to be free in Europe, her wisest course 
will be to reproduce on the Old Confinent the conditions 
which have made her successful in the New. 


PLEBIFICATION OF OPINION. 


bh danger of what Coleridge called the plebification of 
knowledge or opinion, which he considered a very real one 
half a century ago, has been dwelt on in our own day by Mr. Mill 
in his Essay on Liberty, where he speaks of the tendency of ad- 
vancing civilization to crush individuality of thought. Mr. Mill’s 
advocacy of the representation of minorities is a protest against the 
triumph of this same principle in the purely political sphere. 
And, to those who are disposed to take a gloomy view of the con- 
sequences of “shooting Niagara,” the danger in question will 
certainly seem to have been brought nearer by the Reform of 
1867. It may be worth while, therefore, to inquire what grounds 
there are for such an apprehension, and where we are to look for 
the counteracting agencies that may serve to dispel, or at least to 
modify, our fears on the subject. But in the first place it is 
necessary to have a clear idea of the nature of the evil to be 
guarded against. When we speak of the danger of individuality 
being merged in the common stock of information and popular 
sentiment, as a serious misfortune, we do not merely mean that a 
highly civilized age is unfavourable to the growth of originality. 
In one sense this is obvious on the surface. For, as the standard 
of general knowledge is raised, and facilities of communication 
are increased; what might once have been the discovery or the 
heritage of individual thinkers becomes part of the common pro- 
perty of the educated world. And the very fact of there being 
so large a body of ascertained truth, or what is held to be such, 
which every cultivated man is expected to master, is a check 
on the disposition to strike out new lines of thought. Men 
shrink from incurring ridicule or inconvenience by wandering 
out of the beaten track, and the more so when it may turn out 
after all that what they took for an original theory is only 
the reproduction of a recognised view, or perhaps of an exploded 
fallacy. That there is not less scope for original power in an 
highly educated than in a comparatively unenlightened age, 
though it will take a different direction and produce for the most 
part less brilliant results, may be quite true; but it would take us 
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too far from our present subject to enter on that discussion. 
What is practically meant by the plebification of opinion, as a 
danger to be dreaded, is, when put in its extremest form, the 
tyranny of half-intelligent mobs. And, short of this, there may be 
a circumambient atmosphere of popular belief or popular prejudice 
which stunts, if it does not fae stifle, the growth of a 
healthy individuality of mind; or, which comes practically to the 
same thing, cramps all freedom of expression where it is out 
of harmony with the dominant ideas. To appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of such a situation we must bear in mind that, under 
the most favourable circumstances, nine-tenths of mankind are, 
and always will be, dependent for all their most important be- 
liefs on the guidance of others. Their favourite newspaper, or 
their favourite clergyman, or the particular clique they happen 
to belong to, or some combination of these influences and the 
like, is to them the final authority on all moral, political, and 
religious questions, though they would be the last to admit it. 
And this being so, it becomes of supreme importance that the 
influential few in whose hands it lies to shape the convictions 
and control the conduct of the many who are too incompetent 
or too indolent to think for themselves, should be free to form 
their own opinions according to the best lights within their reach. 
The inevitable diversity of their views is in itself a guarantee 
against that dead level of uniformity which is fatal to the freedom, 
and therefore to the intelligent honesty, of belief. But if the old 
question, guis custodiet custodes? is to be answered by placing the 
natural leaders of thought under the leaden rule of a certainly 
unintellectual and probably bigoted mobocracy, not only is their 
own liberty assailed and the progress of truth seriously endangered, 
but there is an end to all chance of elbow-room being found for 
varieties of sentiment and habit, or even individual lines of action, 
among the people generally, beyond the narrow limits imposed by 
the central authority. Both the extreme forms of government, 
a military despotism and a democracy, are exposed to this danger, 
though it may of course in either case be counteracted by qualify- 
ing circumstances. And there can be no doubt that the spread of 
education, however great its advantages, has this attendant evil, 
that by popularizing in a rough form such an amount of know- 
ledge as the multitude can assimilate, it often leads them to cling 
with a fierce and intolerant tenacity to that fraction of truth they 
have apprehended, as though it were the whole. We see in the 
United States something of this intolerance of political heresy ; 
and it is not many years since the attempt of Protestants to effect 
a settlement in the Tyrol, where an elementary religious instruction 
is given to all, was the occasion of a popular émeute. 

lt is, as we have seen, the expressed belief of one of the most 
liberal of English politicians that we are threatened with this 
danger of opinion becoming crystallized, so to say, in a popular 
form, so as to limit or destroy the freedom of individual specula- 
tion. Certainly the recent revelations of Trades’ Unions, both at 
Shetlield and Manchester, go to prove, whatever else they may 
prove also, that our boasted love of fair play is no adequate 
guarantee against the most odious tyranny where a low standard 
of cultivation is combined with a strong, however mistaken, sense 
of self-interest. And the facility with which a vulgar brawler 
like Murphy can kindle into a flame the smouldering embers of 
the old No-Popery fanaticism illustrates both the force and the 
reckless irrationality of a religious prejudice which has once taken 
iirm hold on the popular mind. <A state of society under the 
iyranny of a ‘plebified” opinion—to adopt Coleridge’s phrase— 
of which Messrs. Murphy and Broadhead were respectively the 
religious and political prophets, would perhaps be as near an 
approach to Pandemonium as can easily be conceived. That is 
hardly a contingency that need excite our alarm at present. But 
it is not the less true that the tendency of modern society is 
towards a tacit and uncritical acquiescence in the accepted creed 
of the majority, on whatever subjects it cares about sutiiciently to 
have any creed at all. Something of the kind may be traced in 
the condition of Roman society under the later Empire, and there 
are many points of similarity between our own age and that of the 
Cesars. Now, as then, such a tendency, if suffered to advance 
unchecked, would not only act as a serious discouragement to 
individual thought, but would lead in the long run to the actual 
persecution or suppression of opivions adverse to the general 
belief, It might not, and at first would not, amount to more than 
social persecution; but the example of America shows us that, 
where feeling runs high, social intolerance can express itself 
through the awkward instrumentality of bowie-knives and re- 
volvers. A Northerner who during the late war had avowed 
opinions favourable to the independence of the South, or who 
should even now be willing to fraternize on terms of equality with 
the abhorred though emancipated nigger, would, to say the least, 
find himself (in most parts of the Union) in a very uncomfortable 
osition. 
. One method which has been devised by our neighbours across 
the Channel for controlling the intellectual aberrations of the mul- 
titude, and which Mr. Arnold is anxious to see introduced into 
England, is the institution of Academies, which are designed to 
secure to the aristocracy of mind its due place and influence in 
the nation. Such an institution no doubt has its uses. Its 
authority might, as has been suggested, raise the standard of 
literary uniformity, and restrain our leading newspaper from 
speling “diocess” as though it had some occult connexion 
with a cesspool. But there is something too artificial, too 
doctrinaire we may perhaps say, about the arrangement for 
it to be likely ever to become naturalized in England, And 
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after all its influence would be almost exclusively literary 


There is, however, an English institution which 


MANY Persons 


view as no better than a national encumbrance, and which 


many more regard as doomed, that does, we beliey 


very effective “ breakwater ” not only, as an 
friendly critic has insisted, against the inroads of 


su 
extemal 
Infidelity, but 


also against that species of tyranny of opinion we are he 


concerned with. We mean our State Church. It is : 
a protection against the tyranny of religious opinion, i J 
readers such a statement may appear simply paradoxical, 


some 


they will naturally point to the ecclesiastical Utopia of the 


United States, where there is no Established Ch 


urch, and any 


form of religion from Romanism to Deism is exempt alike 
persecution or from patronage. But the exception proves th 
rule. The wide diversities of theological belief which are g result 
of their historical antecedents and of the composite nature of 
the population, including a large infusion of the German and thy 
Irish element, have enforced on Anglo-Americans the leggy 
of religious toleration. In religious, though not in politi 
sentiment they are tolerant of variety, because on that subject, 
matter they have no common antipathies and no common belick 


Yet even here this toleration has its limits, 
American sect sufficiently abnormal to outrage 


There 1g One 
that residuum 


of common religious convictions which the nation as such retains, 
And twice within the last few years we have heard ominoy 
threats of a design to exterminate the Mormonites. In Englanj 
the common stock of theological belief, or theological prejudice 
whichever we choose to call it, is much larger, nor is it difficult 
to account for this from the circumstances of our past history, 
The “ plebification of opinion” would at once both harden ani 
narrow that popular belief till it became a crushing 
What chiefly counteracts this tendency, and interposes betwee 
the teachers of unpopular doctrines and the rough-and-ready 
methods for putting them down which only too many would be 
eager to adopt, is the influence of the national Church, Let 1s 
illustrate this by two recent instances. Both the Essayists and 
the Ritualists, though in very different ways, are directly at issue 
with the general religious sentiment of Englishmen. Both have 
a certain following among the refined and educated few, but 
neither represent at present, whatever they may expect to do her- 
after, more than a slender fraction of the national belief. Now 
let us suppose that either of these parties had arisen, let us say, 
in the Wesleyan or Baptist communities. Can we doubt fora 
moment what would have been their fate? Lord Shaftesbury 
is not a Wesleyan or a Baptist, but he denounced a work of 
far less questionable orthodoxy than Essays and Reviews as an 
emanation from the bottomless pit; and we are all familiar with 
his proposals for a short and easy way of dealing with the 
Ritualists. If these things are done in the green tree, we may 
readily conjecture what would be done in the dry. Substitute 
Dr. Cumming or Mr. Spurgeon for Lord Shaftesbury, and let the 
Ritualists or the Essayists be summoned before the Wesleyan 
Conference or the governing body—whatever it may happen 
to be—of the Particular Baptists, and before many days wer 


over their place would know them no more. Now 


the Dissenting 


bodies exhibit precisely the closest approximation attainable in 
this country, under present circumstances, to the plebification of 
religious opinion. We do not say that, if there were no national 


Church, those who question the infallibility of the 
the Neal Presence would be silenced; but we do 


Bible or teach 
say that they 


owe to its existence the freedom and the vantage-ground now 
allowed them for propagating their respective views. And even 
as regards Roman Catholics, we suspect they would find then- 


selves in a far less satisfactory position if the li 
and larger and more appreciative theology of the 


beral influence 
Establishment 


were not interposed between them and the coarse anti-Popery ex- 
clusiveness which has been for the last three centuries a nation 


tradition. 


‘There is of course one question that may be asked here, though 
to state is almost to answer it. Suppose a nation to be indoc- 
trinated with right opinions, is it not a good thing to have a strong 
corporate belief, strongly enforced against all gainsayers? 


is the use of encouraging varieties of opinion which 


are also varie- 


ties of error? But, in the first place, you can have no antecedent 
guarantee that the people will get hold of right opinions ; and even 
if they do, a popular belief is always sure to be one-sided, or, # 
we said before, its truth is at best only a half-truth. And 

itself, as Mr. Mill has very justly pointed out, 1s corrupted 
wherever it is protected. Its purity is endangered the momentit 
is forbidden to be assailed. ‘Che liberty of contradiction 1s 1% 
best and only security, Let us grant, to revert for a moment 
the instances specified just now, that both Essayists and Ritualists 


are entirely in the wrong. Yet no reasonable and 


ligionist, however great a stickler for verbal inspiration oF 


intelligent 
in ge the 


simplicity of Protestant worship, wili doubt that something vy! 
be learnt from both of them, and that something would be lost 
they were not left free to speak. If this be so in religious matte, 


it holds equally good at least in the political and 
and for this reason, if for no other, that progress 


social sphere, 


is a law both of 


social and political life. But the tyranny of popular opine 
which soon crystallizes into popular tradition, is a bar t0 | 


progress. Where perfect freedom of individual crit 


or curtailed, the very conditions of progress are cut off. 


icism is dew! 
What is 4 


living faith to one generation is a dead dogma to the next, Mor- 


over, if we could assume, per impossibile, that the 
sciousness was in possession of unmixed truth, and 
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: new light that might be thrown upon it by the 
gin from oF individual thinkers, the latter would still be sacri- 
to the exigencies of a supposed State necessity, if their 
m was not recognised. The State machine might roll on its 
like the car of Juggernaut, but they would be crushed 
its wheels. No healthy life is possible where the action 
the mind is trammelled, and in this sense it will always remain 
true that “ the individual withers” in proportion as “the world 
i, gore and more.” The result of that process was seen in 
Pa noblest form under the Roman Republic, where all notion of 
te personality was merged in the common citizenship of the 
State. It was seen in its most debased form under the Roman 
Empire, when every trace of personal conviction or conscience 
disappeared in a plebification of national sentiment which was 
ttle else than a deification of national corruption. It needed a 
gocial and religious revolution to rouse men from that lowest depth 
of moral degradation. And in proportion as the State is allowed 
to ize over its members, or the will of the majority—that 
is, of the least intelligent portion of the nation—to shape or to 
qoerce the convictions of the individual citizen, is society approxi- 
ing to a condition of immoral stagnation of which the best 
that can be hoped is that it may end in a cataclysm. 


THE LOVE OF SCENERY. 


those parts of Europe which have obtained a reputation for 
natural beauty. Germans are systematically following the pre- 


- of the infallible Baedeker, a writer whose authority con- | 


erably exceeds even that of Murray amongst English travellers. 
Americans are doing the Alps in a fortnight, having exhausted 


one who wishes to do the Alps properly; the Gérnergrat is 
as notorious as the Rigi, and the Matterhorn is as great a 
lion as the hippopotamus was in his palmiest days. But on 
each side of the Zermatt Valley are other valleys even easier 
of access, which are com tively a wilderness. Saas, for ex- 
ample, has been sung by Mr. Wills and other competent writers ; 
and its beauties are in some respects unique. But, whilst 
Zermatt is crammed, the innkeeper at Saas appears to live, 
like a spider, on one fly a summer. A few travellers dribble 
in on their way to the Moro, but it is rare for one of them to 
stay for a day to see some of the most characteristic of ond 
scenery. On the other side, again, lies the Einfiscthal, whose 
very name is unknown to nine tourists out of ten; its scenery 
is scarcely inferior to that of Zermatt, and as little known, 
except to a few zealots, as the scenery of the Atlas. We will not 
multiply examples, for every traveller who has once cleared the 
imaginary fence which restricts the domestic tourist to his pre- 
scribed course knows how, at a single bound, he can leave the 
crowd behind, and yet lose nothing in natural beauty. A hundred 


| yards to the right or left is often enough to reach an oasis where 


tourists cease from troubling, and those weary of crowds and 
cockneys may be at rest. 

Now, if the great mass of tourists had any genuine love of 
scenery, they would also have an independent judgment of their 
own. Those who, like most Americans, come once and never 


| expect to come again, may have some excuse for visiting the most 
we thousands of people are now employed in visiting | 


the Holy Land, Italy, and the Paris Exhibition in the preceding | 
month, Englishmen are endangering and occasionally breaking | 


their necks, and making desperate efforts to get forty-eight 
hours’ enjoyment out of the twenty-four. Frenchmen are play- 
ing billiards and roulette in the best imitations of Paris that 
are consistent with beautiful scenery. Ecstatic exclamations in 
the proper tongues of each nation are being uttered at the correct 
, With the fervour of a Mahommedan visiting the shrines of 
ecea. The view from the Rigi will be pronounced wunderschin 
and grossartig and magnifique; Americans will admit Mount 
Washington to be in comparison but a one-horse affair; and 
Englishmen will enthusiastically declare, by a happy commercial 
metaphor, that it quite “ repays ” them. 

How much of all this enthusiasm is the real genuine article ? 
How much is a mere sham, corresponding at best to the polite 
phrases in which we tell a visitor that we are so glad to see him? 
Are we really glad to see Mont Blanc, or do we feel that, having 
come so far and taken so much trouble, we really must be decently 
civil, and not hurt the monarch’s feelings by confessing that we 
think him a bore? Are tourists tacitly formed into a gigantic 
society for mutual imposition, a kind of huge involuntary boiler for 
getting upthe steam of mock enthusiasm? This is a question which 
every tourist would repel with indignation, as Broadhead would 
have repudiated the notion that there could be anything wrong 
about a Trades’ Union ; and yet it is one which the slightly cynical 
observer can hardly help putting. For, to say the truth, there is 
much which throws suspicion upon the genuine ardour of the 
tourist genus. When we catch them on the spot, and listen to 
their expressions of admiration, they seldom strike us as genuine or 
discriminating, and they are not unfrequently mixed up with re- 
ferences to dinner, or tobacco, or beds, of a distinctly unpoetical 
kind. Still more are we struck with wonder when we con- 
sider certain habits of the tourist genus. Their most marked 
agg | is a sheeplike habit of following in each other's 
tracks. There may be the loveliest expanse of “fresh fields 
and pastures new” on each side of the path which they super- 
stitiously follow, but no man deviates from his predecessors’ foot- 
steps; he follows as a bloodhound follows the traces of a stag, or 
as 8 Tory member of Parliament follows Mr. Disraeli, He wears 
a pair of invisible blinkers that prevent him looking to the right 
hand or the left, and seems to fancy that if he once drops 
the clue he will be hopelessly lost. Switzerland has been for 
many years the favourite haunt of the genuine tourist; persons 
ofa little more enterprise than usual have investigated every 
valley and pass and mountain throughout the Alps. There are 
easy Ways, with good inns, to innumerable points of surpassing 

uty; and yet, close to tracks where hundreds of travellers pass 
every day, may be found districts where a tourist is stared at like 
4 nigger in an English country village. Almost within call of one 
of the most frequented Alpine roads we have found a most startling 
Proof of the uncorrupted simplicity of the natives—a present of 
nilk, with an absolute refusal to accept payment. At the foot of 
the pass where this portent occurred, a traveller would have as 

a chance of getting milk gratis as champagne at the Star and 
arter. Switzerland, it is true, is traversed by a pervading net- 
work of routes, but between the meshes of the net are districts 
ron touched, or at least quite unhackneyed. It seems as if 
En of tourists produced an effect like the intersection of 
it igland by railways—there is a great deal more locomotion, but 

8 more confined to certain special routes. The travellers are 

ed off down certain prepared channels, and the intervening 
Pees are left dry. To take a single example, the valley of 
matt is now being annexed by cockneys. It has long been 

Mented, not merely by zealous mountaineers, but by every 


| 


celebrated points, and visiting them alone. If we were to be con- 
fined to one poet, we might fairly choose Shakspeare ; and for one 
view we may be content with the Rigi. But with the great mass 
this passive obedience probably indicates an absence of any choice 


| in the matter, and an absence of choice generally indicates in- 


difference to all the objects amongst which choice is made. In 
other words, people go just where they are told, because they 
take the enjoyment entirely on faith, They know that they 
ought to be pleased, and they succeed in fancying that they are 
pleased, but there is an absence of any active appetite for scenery, 
originated from within, which would naturally manifest itself in 
more vigour and originality in the pursuit. If everybody, or any 


| large number of people, had a real passion, we should see more 


variety and energy in their efforts to gratify it. And this low 
estimate is apparently justified by such ordinary expressions of 
feeling as are not adopted ready-made from guide-books, 

The general mass prefers the odd and fantastic to the beautiful. 
A waterfall is sure to draw popular applause, because it is a good 
tangible exception to the ordinary state of things, and because its 
height and weight can be measured and stated in guide-books. 
So many tons of water are falling every hour over such a height, 
and making a tremendous splashing as they do it, Niagara is the 
very ideal of a popular show; you undeniably get a great deal for 
your money, more calculable noise and force and fury than you 
can get for the same price anywhere else in the world. Now no 
one can deny that waterfalls are exquisitely beautiful ; but it is as 
enforcing and enlivening the surrounding scenery that they are 
really admirable. ‘The waterfalls, for example, give admirable 
expression to the lovely valley of Sixt, though few of them taken 
as separate fragments are much worth examining. But this is 
precisely the way in which the ordinary tourist regards them; he 
likes the show waterfall, such as may be seen in some German 
watering-places, where the stream is dammed up and kept under 
lock and key ti)l the proper number of visitors have paid the fee. 
He likes to have staircases up to them ; a path between the stream 
and the rock gives him unspeakable delight; and his pleasure 
culminates at the Giesbach, where the natural beauties can be 
properly enforced by blue lights and a band of music. In fact he 
ikes his waterfall caught and tamed and sophisticated, till it is as 
much like the genuine fall in a wild mountain glen as the chamois 
kept in a back-yard for his delectation is like the chamois on his 
native precipices. 

Another tourist’s pleasure is the panoramic view—the least 
impressive, as a rule, of all views to a cultivated mind. He is 
pertectly happy on the top of the Piz Languard, where he can 
take out his Baedeker and count up the number of little points on 
the far horizon that are identified with Mont Blanc and the 
Monte Rosa and the Finster Aarhoyn. Here, again, he has some- 
thing definite for his trouble ; he has seen so many hundred peaks, 
and that is a pleasure of which no one can deprive him; but of 
the exquisite views that may be seen half-way up, of the pictures 
of precipice and glacier with rich foregrounds of meadow and 
forest, and curtained by delicate mountain mists, he sees and re- 
members nothing. He cares little for the view till it is reduced 
as nearly as possible to the likeness of a map, with something 
definite for him to tell off on his fingers and write down in his 


journal. 


After a little contemplation of the perverse bad taste which sees 
nothing except according to order, and admires nothing till it has 
received permission from the tourist’s fetish, the Guide-book, one 
begins to doubt the existence of a modern passion for scenery. 
Can there be anything genuine at the bottom of all this rant? To 
be fair, we have no doubt of it, though it is certainly a zeal not 
aceording to knowledge. For, after all, no structure can be com- 
posed entirely of cant and hypocrisy. After clearing away all the 
nonsense, some residuum of genuine feeling is discovered. So universal 
a tendency as the rush to the mountains must correspond to some 
real want. All the innkeepers of Switzerland do not gain their 
living by a mere combination of empty pretenders to taste. The 
enjoyment, indeed, is not simply founded upon a quick suscepti- 
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bility to very refined poetical influences. A great deal of it is 
the pleasure of getting free from the crowds of great cities, the 
relief which every man must feel in breathing fresh air, and being 
amongst green fields and cool streams. ‘The mountains give the 
little additional interest that is required, the small additional 
excitement that is necessary to prevent the repose from becoming 
stagnation. boy at least excite curiosity, and give a certain end 
to what would be otherwise mere vague rambling. No very 
intelligent or keen appreciation of their beauties may exist, but 
they serve as something more than a good excuse for a holiday ; 
they add a certain zest, which the tourist may not be able to 
pow. Hi or to examine critically, but of which he is dimly con- 
scious. And it must also be added that, whatever we may say 
against the taste of the vulgar herd, they have on the whole 
picked out the really most admirable scenes for popularity. If any 
one can succeed in closing his eyes to all his neighbours on the 
top of the Rigi, he will admit that, if it were not for those who see 
it, it would be one of the most admirable views in Switzerland. 
And in the faith that they really enjoy themselvesa little, we will 
endeayour to pardon the tourists for their monopoly of a few spots, 
and be thankful to them for not intruding into others. 


THE BRITON ABROAD. 


'PYHERE is a vast deal of nonsense talked about the virtues of 
travelling. At this time of the year we are annually sickened 

by complacent expatiation upon the good which six or eight weeks 
passed upon the Continent may do a man; how his mind is 
enlarged, his spirit refreshed, and his manners softened and not 
permitted to be tierce. All this may be very true of a man of a 
certain stamp, but of a very great many men—we might almost 
say of most—it is just the reverse of true. Instead of refreshing, 
softening, enlightening, and enlarging them, going abroad simply 
rubs them up the wrong way and brings out all the latent silli- 
ness of their nature. ‘To the ignorant and the stupid—and who 
shall estimate the proportion which they bear to the sensible and 
the modest ?—to go abroad means only to strip themselves of the 
environing conditions of decency, modesty, and courtesy, which 
the common sense of the minority imposes upon them at home. 
They are like schoolboys of the ruder sort who have escaped 
from the eye of the master. They lose their heads in the ex- 
citement of finding themselves with leisure, with spare cash, 
and out of sight of that special Mrs. Grundy who, in an ordinary 
way, keeps them in tolerable order when they are at home. The 
men who go abroad for the sake of a change of ideas and 
mental surroundings, as well as of air, are a minority. The 
vthers are naturally indifferent to a change of ideas, because 
you cannot possibly change that which you never possessed. 
‘Taking no interest in art at home, nor in history, nor in natural 
beauties, they cannot take any interest in these things abroad. 
They change their sky, but not their spirit. A dull goose in 
London or Oxford is a dull goose in Paris or in the Tyrol or at 
Venice. Anybody makes a grievous blunder who hopes that a 
mind which has never shown itself anything but the guast-mind 
of a fool will undergo any transformation by a short sojourn in 
foreign parts. Lead is lead, and you will not turn it into silver 
by moving it about ever so rapidly. With a foolish person the 
ouly sensible course is to avoid allexcitement. Excitement intensi- 
fies the normal tendencies, Healthy excitement applied to a bright 
man makes him brighter; excitement of any sort applied to a silly 
man makes him sillier. ‘This is the secret of the amazing vagaries 
in which men allow themselves to indulge when they are away 
from home. They are blockheads at home, if we only knew it, but 
usage keeps them in a state of equilibrium which partly disguises 
the painful truth about them. Here they follow the grooves 
which wiser men have set for them. When they are abroad 
there are no grooves; missing the accustomed tracks and land- 
marks, they are absolutely without means of guidance or restraint. 
The three rude and silly youths who have been amusing them- 
selves by placing an ignoble vessel on the head of the famous 
Du Guesclin at Dinan, and then running away, would never have 
dreamt of such an ill-mannered exploit in ‘Trafalgar Square. If 
these ill-mannered and stupid young men had stayed in England, 
they might have gone down to honoured graves without their 
fellow-men ever having found out the capacities of folly lurking 
secretly in the depths of their nature. Routine and usage would 
have best them pretty straight. But excitement was fatal to 
them. Strange architecture, strange language, the consciousness 
that they were scores of miles away from Little Pedlington, or 
whatever the place may be which has the honour of claiming 
them, the necessity of counting their money in francs instead of 
in the familiar shilling, the absurdity of having to cry “O” when 
they required water, all this and the rest of foreign incident was 
too agitating. Their feelings became tense and abnormal. Worst 
of all, they grew humorous. Of all terrible things, none so terrible 
as a goose in a humorous fit. The vapid extravagances, the 
ponderous levities, of which the creature may be guilty while this 
mood is upon him, are beyond description. Huge abysses and 
chasms of folly reveal themselves and yawn at his feet, and he 
plunges in headlong and impetuous, with nothing restraining. 
fhe crowning of the brave Du Guesclin in an ignoble manner is a 

trifle compared with what such people are capable of doing. 
Absolutely incapable of distinguishing sprightliness from rude- 


whom they come into contact. Simply 


they revi 


with a certain subduedness ; they grumble 
never-ending way which makes one’s blo 


fools. He has not the vivacious national 
arrogance of a typical Yankee. It is not 
wrapped round in fat folds and coils of sel 


from their trumpery pedestal. If he is 


his critic, do what he will. This is a 
this world will alter. The Briton is 


packet. The plain man of this kind no 


unpleasant version of the Civis Romanus. 


Guesclin was, or what he had done to d 


Not only does travel improve the manne 
that—but it stimulates an intelligent cu 


ceremony, and on a Friday offers me a fas 


than a scamper first across one co 
another. A man must stay at least a 


the joys of Rosherville, or had visited 


have disgraced themselves, because publi 


ness, or graceful levity from uncouth imbecility, thereis no stupid 


before he can know anything about it, or inhale any © 
characteristic influences. If he starts with a very well f 
mind the case may be different. But anybody who does not know 
nor cares to know who Du Guesclin was had much better keép 
out of Britanny. And it is the same all through. If ah are 
wholly ignorant of the history and character of a country belom 
you go, it is probably just as well that you should not go at 4 
You have too little common ground with the people among W ihe 
you are to mix. How much better it would have been for t 
three heroes of Dinan, if, instead of aspiring to Britany, 
gone quietly down to Gravesend and contented themselves wit 


They would have been just as much amused. 
learnt just as much about history and art. A 


hantom of a joke from which they shrink when the 
re ordinary routine are ever so little loosened. Hsefl bonds 
Even people who are too old or too unenterprising to 
statues of dead foreign heroes in a graceful manner condudt ie 
selves with not less rudeness towards all living foreigners With 


because they find that 


English manners and customs are not those of France and Germay 
and Italy, they are filled with contempt for all that they 00 
narrow contempt natural to inconsiderate ignorance. Travelin 
far from widening their minds, only augments the complacency wih 
which they regard their own hopeless and incurable narrownes, 
In their iying down and their uprising, in their eating and drink 

e everything which is not just as it would be in Enolent 
They grumble at their beds, at their meals, at their hotel }j at 
their railway arrangements, at the streets and public buildings, a 
the waiters. And they do not grumble as they would at hom 


in a rude, noisy, fro 
od boil.” A. 


national conceit shines transparent in every gesture and every ton, 
When an Englishman is a fool, he is the most unendurable of qj 


vanity of a Frenchman 


nor does he rise to the colossal and Niagara-like grandeur of th, 


that he is particularly 


aggressive in his insolence. He is too conceited for this, He & 


f-complacency. Nothing 


that a foreigner can do will bring Britons of this stamp dow 


polite, they insist thet 


he is servile or insincere; if he shows any symptom of self. 
respect, then he is impudent and forward. He is very guy 
to prove himself on an infinitely lower moral level thy 


result that nothing in 
the flower of civilizg 


tion, and he does not mind if everybody knows that he thinks 
himself so. Even over men who are decently sensible at home 
this fatuous humour comes the moment they are out of the Dover 


sooner gets his foot on 


shore at Calais than he is metamorphosed into this singular 


It is quite delightful 


and glorious to think of our three Cives Romani sallying forth 
through the streets of Dinan with the ornament destined for the 
brows of Du Guesclin, glorying, like the three Horatii, in the 
confusion which they were to bring upon the wretched and de- 
spicable Gaul. It is true they did not know in the least who Du 


eserve either a statue at 


the hands of Frenchmen or “ a domestic vessel more useful than 
ornamental” at the hands of Englishmen. This may illustrate 
the fallacy of a very common argument in favour of foreign travel, 


rs—we see how it does 
riosity, and so increases 


knowledge, historic, zesthetic, or scientific. We see how it does 
this also. Three persons stay for some time in a town with a big 
statue conspicuous among its sights, and yet they know nothing 
whatever about the hero whom the big statue commemorates. It 
is not clear they even knew the man’s name. ‘They panto not 
know what part he had taken ia transactions between E 
and France, or that he had taken any part. We suspect thats 
good many people, who would be above imitating these three sim- 
pletons in their singularly coarse pleasantry, habitually imitate 
them in scorning to feel any curiosity, or take any trouble, about 
the sights which they “do” because Murray's Handbook enjous 
that they should be done. On the whole, however, if to improve 
the mind and to polish the manners are too much to hope for 
together, we would rather of the two that young travellers attended 
to their manners. “ Make a tour in the United States,” a clever 
writer has recently said, “look at a Yankee eating ata 
@hdte with his hat on, hear him say to you dogmatically—‘A 
wretched old world, your Europe! A lot of flunkies and rubbish! 
But free America sweep away all that vermin!’ I give you my 
word of honour I like better a Chinese who salutes me with profound 


t dinner, with the words 


‘To-day we'll follow the ordinances of your excellent religion, 
which is so much superior to mine.’” From the social point of 
view we thoroughly agree with him. If travelling would rub 
men’s corners away, and make them a little more Chinese, a 
least in respect of courtesy, it would deserve all the eulogies 
which are heaped upon it every summer and autumn. Bit 
it operates in just the reverse way. In truth, travelling to 
do any good of this sort, to make a rude man polite, a narrow 
man Cosmopolitan, and so forth, must be something much mow 
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= 
or Ramsgate does not bear too heavily upon the jocose vagaries of 
ited fool. 


e advice would be equally good for about half the 

are at this flocking over Europe. They 

pane be far more comfortable’ at some English or Scotch 

watering-place. As for their minds, they would be as much im- 

ved by a month on the Isle of Dogs or down a coal-pit as in 

or Germany. And they ought to see that not only do 

they fail to enjoy themselves, but they prevent the intelligent and 

us portion of their countrymen from enjoying themselves 

also, Here is the most vexatious part of all this gross and stupid 
misbehaviour. It makes Europe almost too hot for one. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT DUNDEE. 


R the sixth time since its foundation, some mie ig ag 
ears ago, the British Association has crossed the Tweed. 

Considering the contributions which the Northern part of the 

‘nodom has ever made to science, the proportion of visits will 

king? seem unfair on the side of excess. Xo name is so thoroughly 

jdentified with the past of the Association as that of Edward 

Forbes; nor has Scotland need to fear a contrast with her Southern 

neighbours while she can still gather Brewster and Murchison, 

Ramsay and Geikie, Thompson and Rankine, round the President’s 

chair. In meeting at a provincial town like Dundee, unaided, as 

at Aberdeen, by the attractions of a Royal President, the Associa- 
tion no doubt risked somewhat in point of attendance; but Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow had already twice received its visits, and the 

t of the recent meeting has shown that the success of these 
gatherings depends very little on the accident of locality. The 

Association has grown to manhood, and can stand on its own legs. 

It is odd that, with the consciousness of this, the meeting at 

Dundee should have still thought it necessary to seek its President 

ina Duke, Sir Roderick Murchison lays it down that the success 

of a great scientific gathering is to be found in a sort of system of 

“turn and turn about,” which une year sets a leader of thought in 

the chair, by way of recognising the claims of knowledge, and the 
next a peer, with the purpose of gaining the goodwill of the 
upper classes to the cause of science. Now, if there is one thing 
wich previous selections for the office have shown, it is that peers 
need no extraneous inducements to regard science with goodwill. 
We are not, of course, urging his rank as any argument against the 
choice of the Duke of Buccleuch; if there is one prejudice more 
silly than the prejudice in favour of a man’s title, it is the pre- 
judice against it. In the world of physical inquiry, as in every 
department of knowledge, a man is neither the better nor the 
worse for being a lord, and the pure democracy of science was 
never better represented than when it placed Lord Wrottesly or 
Lord Rosse at the head of the British Association. They held 
their place by the same right as Lyell or Murchison or Grove, and 
the peerage acquired a new lustre in the persons of men who had 
fairly entered the lists against all comers, and more than held 
their own, While the peerage can do this, we do not see the 
need of conciliating it to the support of science by the elec- 
tion of territorial magnates, even when they lowe their 
honours so modestly and generously as the Duke of Buccleuch. 
But if these alternative selections are no real compliment to the 
peerage, they are discreditable to science itself. Science in these 
days needs the countenance or goodwill of no class whatever. The 
notion that a literary or scientific enterprise flourishes best under 
aristocratic patronage is simply a relic of the days of Grub Street, 
when a book was supposed to owe its success to the name of the 
peer who condescended to accept its dedication. It is in fact a 
form of toadyism which is not only one of the most offensive 
forms that toadyism can assume, but has proved absolutely ruin- 
ous to other associations of a similar character. It would be eas 
topoint to along list of archeological and literary institutions whieh 
have failed to acquire any real position or value just because they 
have set aside the archwologist and the man of letters to pander 
to the silly mob of lookers-on who are always ready to gape at a 
lord. But the true success of the meetings of the British Asso- 
cation has hitherto been found, not in the number of mere idle 
attendants whom the name of a great local dignitary may draw 
to its sections, but in the sympathy and interest which its proceed- 
ings excite among really scientific men. 

One of the inevitable losses which such a choice of a President 
brings about is the loss of the inaugural address. We quite appre- 
Gate the manliness with which the Duke declined to avail himself 
of the labours of other men, and the frankness with which he 
owned that he had nothing of his own to say. But the loss 
avery real one, ‘The inaugural address has always been 
one of the marked features of the Association, and, with the ex- 
ception of the rare introduction of some memorable discovery in 
one of the sections, it is the event with which each particular 
meeting is most commonly identified. The most usual form is 
that of a general survey of the results won in the whole field of 
ao inquiry during the past year; but here and there, as in 

© case of Sir Charles Lyell and others, a President has ex- 

this for a special treatise oa some particular branch of 
Physical research. Valuable as such treatises must be from men 
omuedly at the head of their departments of science, we own 

Preferrmg the more general form of the annual survey. The 
Progress of science as a whole is ut once so rapid ak yet so 
insular that there is always the interest of watching the vary- 

8 telations of the different sciences among themselves, and 


contrasting the momentary advance of one with the temporary 
immobility of another; while the conviction of an inner unity 
of forces pervading all, which lies at the root of sound 
research, ripens into a faith by being thus presented in a tan- 
gible form. An audience which remembered the last year’s 
address of Mr. Grove can hardly have been electrified with the 
startling novelty that “one of the greatest gifts which Provi- 
dence had bestowed on mankind was intellectual power,” or with 
the mingled pathos and morality of the ducal reflection that “it 
was one vouchsafed to few, and happy were they who exercised 
it aright.” Professor Huxley, if he remembers the faifrous 
occasion when a mob of parsons was led into his section to 
“smash Darwin,’ may have been comforted by the assurance 
that the President was “one of those who held that the advance- 
ment and diffusion of science ought not to be considered hostile to 
true religion”; but we cannot think that the audience can have 
found themselves much wiser than they were before, when the Duke 
brought his speech to a close by some remarks on storm-signals, 
The year, it is true, has not been a favourable one for scientifie 
description, had any such description been attempted ; there has 
been no one signal discovery, no brilliant or disputable theory to 
excite any notable interest among the other gathered at 
Dundee. To Englishmen the chief scientific event of the year 
has been an especially mournful one—the loss of Michael Faraday. 
A mind like his, so patient and untiring in research, so profound 
and daring in conception, and yet so simple and lucid in exposi- 
tion, is not one to be easily replaced. But the admiration which 
the name of Faraday has so long excited is far from being an 
admiration of merely intellectual qualities on however wonderful 
a scale; it isin the annals of science that we have nowadays to 
seek for the grander development of the higher moral ‘virtues, and 
the marvellous chain of discoveries by which he created the science 
of electricity has hardly thrown more glory around Faraday than 
the passionate and unswerving devotion of a life to knowledge, his 
entire forgetfulness of all selfish purpose, his indi“ erence to wealth 
and fame. 

It is while it produces this noble type of man that physical 
science is doing its highest educational work, and it is because it 
is admirably fitted to produce such a type that we congratulate 
the Association on the clearness and decision with which it has 
advocated a large extension of scientific instruction in our Univer- 
sities and schools. Those who have been brought in contact with 
Americans cannot have failed to contrast the wide sympathy and 
curiosity which they owe to their larger training, imperfect and 
superticial as it may be, with the stolid narrowness and want 
of outlook with which our English middle-classes regard any 
world outside the little world of theirown. The brief but valuable 
reports on technical education which have been laid before Parlia- 
ment are quite sufficient to prove that the subject is one of vital 
importance to the contiguance of our manufacturing supremacy ; 
and that the mere natural shrewdness of our artisans will in the 
long run be beaten, if it is left untrained, by the educated intelli- 
gence of Continental rivals. We cannot praise as highly the 
recommendation which was agreed to for the resumption of storm- 
signals. The Scientific Committee of the Royal Society, as 
Mr. Gassiot very clearly a ge had failed in ascertainin 
any rules by which Admiral Fitzroy’s weather-prophecies h 
been guided ; they were, in fact, the guesses of a shrewd seaman, 
and were as successful and as unsuccessful as shrewd guesses 
commonly are. The Committee very naturally proposed to discon- 
tinue a series of forecasts which were totally devoid of any really 
scientific character, and to substitute in their place an increased 
number of weather-observatories, the results of the observations 
at which might be accurately registered and given to the public 
without any attempt at comment or interpretation. It would not 
be easy to suggest a plan more strictly in accordance with the 
rules by which all scientific inquiry is now conducted; but the 
pro a was swept roughly away before the humanitarian rhetoric 
of Colonel Sykes. With a sympathizing Duke in the chair, and 
the cries of storm-tossed mariners on the wind, the motion for 
the re-establishment of storm-drums was almost unanimously 
carried. We hope their advocates will be content with this suc- 
cess, and with their own certainty as to the march of storms over 
Ireland, and the possibility of anticipating their arrival at our ports 
by the electric telegraph ; and that the British Association will not 
be doomed to listen again to wild talk about “the pedantic affectation 
and coxcombry of science” which, as applied to the decision of such 
a body as the Royal Society, is simply ridiculous. 

The business transacted in the various sections presented few 
features of special interest, though we welcome with a sigh of relief 
the removal of one heavy charge against our race in the announce- 
ment that it was not the man, but the pig, who proved the destroyer 
of the Dodo. The continued excavations of Mr. Pengelly in Kent’s 
Cavern have slightly swelled the evidence for the contemporaneous 
existence of man with a fauna now extinct, and the masterly 
address of Sir John Lubbock has annihilated the one theory, that 
of human degeneracy, which could alone rob these interesting dis- 
coveries of their true significance. If it were in deference to any 
feeling of silly bigotry on the Ee of the people of Dundee 
that the Council withdrew the department of a section which 
it had at Nottingham consented to allow to the Anthropologists, 
we should regret it in the interests of science ; but we believe the 
decision of the Council to have been really in accordance with the 
judgment of the bulk of scientific inquirers. If anthropology be what 
its advocates describe it, an attempt from the whole known facts 


of man’s life, individual and social, to ascertain the laws of human 
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development, it falls rather within the bounds of historical and 
moral philosophy than within the field of purely physical science. 
As to the particular subject which anthropology is supposed to 
threaten, we take comfort from one of its ardent supporters, Dr. 
Grierson. He assures his brethren that “if one word were said 
in Scotland against theology there were ten thousand Scottish 
tongues ready to defend it.” With the horrors of such a Babel 
of orthodoxy impending over us we trust that, north of the Tweed 
at any rate, the one word will long remain unsaid. 


? 


THE HARVEST OF 1867. 


ty ~ Times likes to make things pleasant, and appears to think 
it a safe thing year after year, as harvest time comes round, 
to congratulate the country on the fine crops. Never, however, did 
that journal display its ignorance of facts more conspicuously than 
on Monday last, when, inspired by the letters of Mr. Sanderson and 
Mr. Turner, which appeared in its largest type, it was “ enabled to 
say that the harvest of 1867 is decidedly a good one.” But Mark 
Lane does not appear to have believed the pleasant report; for 
we find that, in the Tuesday’s issue of the same journal, the re- 
porter of the Corn Trade says that “the conviction of a short 
yield, and the state of the country markets, caused a lively de- 
mand at 2s. to 3s. advance” in wheat. Yet the Money-market 
reporter, still blind and still stupid, angry that the market 
will not follow the bidding of the Zrmes, says—“ Notwithstanding 
the favourable accounts of the results of the harvest and the pros- 
pect of early large supplies from America, there was a rise of 2s. 
in the Corn-market this morning from the rates of Monday last.” 
The question raised is between the corn-dealers and the Zimes, 
and as the dealers risk their money, while the Zimes risks nothing, 
we should be inclined to back the opinion of the dealers even if 
we had no other reasons for our preference. We detect, moreover, 
a symptom of weakness in the view propounded by the journalist, 
for even while he was writing he was puzzled by the dearness of 
wheat, and by the fact that in Mark Lane “ on Friday last it was 
rather rising than falling.” But he is equal to the occasion, and 
accounts for the strange phenomenon of dealers refusing to part 
with their stocks at a decline by the suggestion that there has 
been “something mysterious in the market price of food ”—an 
explanation which, we cunfess, fails to enlighten us. The Times 
supplies us with the fountains whence it draws its waters of com- 
fort, in the letters of Mr. Sanderson and Mr. Turner, both land- 

nts—the one of London, the other of Yorkshire. We must do 
those gentlemen the justice to say that we do not lay at their doors 
the silly suggestion * that the partial failure of the southern fields 
may yet be made good ” by the surplus of the harvest of Scotland. 
Mr. Sanderson points out how hopeless is the attainment of such 
a result. He says:—“The crops of Scotland are now in a less 
satisfactory state than the crops in the chief corn-growing districts 
of England were five weeks ago. They are more twisted and laid, 
with the gradually shortening days they will not ripen so quickly, 
while it is not probable that they will pass through the usual Sep- 
tember winds and October rains unscathed.” “ With a very short 
time of adverse weather the crops in Scotland would be very severely 
damaged, while with eight weeks of favourable weather one of the 
bulkiest crops ever produced in Scotland would be secured.” Be- 
sides the almost certainty that Scotland will not be blessed with 
eight weeks of continuous favourable weather, and Mr. Sander- 
son’s further caution that the sample of wheat must be indifferent 
because the crop was laid so early and has suffered from mildew, 
how can the surplus of the 14 million acres that were under 
corn crops in Scotland at the last return be expected to make 
up the deficit on the about eight millions of acres that were 
under corn in England and Wales at the same date? And 
we acquit gentlemen so largely acquainted with agricultural 
topics of the folly of committing themselves to the assertion 
that the brilliant sun of August, acting “like magic” on the 
fields, “caused rust and mildew to disappear,” and “ trans- 
formed a gloomy prospect into a happy and beneficial reality.” 
Neither of them, we feel sure, would talk such unmitigated 
nonsense. ‘They know full well that the effects of rust or mil- 
dew, when once those diseases have been developed, are not 
to be removed by the brightest sun that ever shone in August. 
Indeed Mr. Sanderson says that “ rust is more widespread than is 
generally supposed, and in several districts has considerably lessened 
the yield and deteriorated the quality of the wheat.” Taking the 
grain crops of England and Scotland, he estimates “the wheat crop 
to be under average, barley ten per cent. above average, oats fifteen 
per cent. above average, beans fully average, and peas much below 
- average.” But he makes no reference anywhere to the experimental 
results gained by threshing out the corn; he describes what he 
saw on several farms which he examined in detail, but the exam- 
ination was made when the crops were standing. He speaks of 
there being on one farm “straw sufficient” for a considerable 
crop; invanother place he tells us that he “was lately through a 
field of wheat growing on a light chalk in Berks, the yield of 
which would not be short of six quarters per acre”; but nowhere 
does he tell us of the confirmation of his estimates by the test 
of threshing. 

The time for vague estimates is past; we now want to know 
ascertained facts. And if we turn to the letter—or rather letters, 
for we have had a series of them—of Mr. Turner, we are stili 
further from anything like satisfactory information. We really 


cannot conceive a reasun for the publication of such silly produc. | 


tions. What possible interest can the British public hays ; 
knowing that Mr. Turner made several rapid railway j - 
that some of the districts he passed through were new to hi 
that Cornwall is “ very hilly, as he expected” ? No doubt he telly 
us with sufficient accuracy what Ug pe of the crops were 
and what proportion standing, in the valleys throug which h; 
chiefly pass But when we are favoured with a condensy, 
tion of the notes made in the railway carriage by this ubiquitoyg 
gentleman in his wanderings to and fro over the ] 
must decline to accept them as a trustworthy estimate of th 
crops of this country. Is it to be wondered at that the com. 
dealers turned a deaf ear to such worthless information, 
preferring to trust to their own observation and that of their 
country correspondents, pursued a course diametrically 9 posite 
to that chalked out for them by the Times? The dealers show 
that they believe the crop of wheat to be a bad one 
each day brings evidence to prove the justness of their conclusion, 
The first witness who comes forward is Mr. Mechi, who, ina letty 
published in the Times of Tuesday, the day after that on which 
we had been congratulated on a harvest “that had been raised ty 
the full standard of an average season,” expresses his disappoint, 
ment at the condition of our wheat harvest. The trayellj 
threshing-machine owners have been telling him that thery js 
“ general disappointment in regard to the quantity of wheat grain” 
while the straw is superabundantly disproportionate ; and while fa 
his own farm the quantity of straw ought to yield seven quarter 
per acre, the bad season has caused it to fall short from one tj 
two quarters per acre. He continues :—“ It is evidently very diff. 
cult to arrive at a correct estimate as to the yield of our growi 
crops, and quite impossible to do so by a flying survey by rail’ 
“It certainly now appears clearly to me that our wheat 
harvest must fall short of an average.” He sends an extract from 
the letter of a correspondent, who says:—“ I have threshed by 
my steam power 12 acres of what in June I considered my bes 
crop of wheat, and which I estimated would produce four loads 
of straw and from 44 to 48 bushels of white wheat per acm, 
I am greatly disappointed at the result, having only 23 loads 
of straw (very bulky and very light) and 24 bushels of wheat 
per acre, and this I fear is the case generally in this neighbourhood; 
all the farmers who have threshed wheat report the yield as very 
bad.” On turning to the Mark Lane Express of last Monday, we 
find a variety of reports which have been collected by Messrs, 
Sturge, the well-known corn-merchants, almost all of which 
mention the disappointment suffered by those who had threshed 
a portion of their wheat crop. We extract two or three 
accounts, wherein the writers do not vaguely describe the 
crop as “over or under an average,” but give actual results;— 
“Sutton, Lincolnshire:—Where parties have threshed, there are 
fully 1 quarter to 3 sacks per acre deficient. Nottingham :—The 
yield is proving very deficient; some of the growers say they shall 
not get more than 34 quarters per acre where they expected 
5 quarters. St. Ives, Huntingdonshire :—I think I am justitiedin 
believing the yield in my district is fully 6 to 8 bushels under an 
average in quantity, and 2 to 3 Ibs. per bushel under, the weight 
of last year.” And many more writers, from all parts of the 
country, speak in the same strain. The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
gave three weeks since its valuable annual harvest reports and 
estimates. The returns made roughly estimate the different 
crops as “Over Average,” “Average,” and “ Under Average”; and, 
for comparison, the returns made in 1865 and 1866 at the cor 
responding period are given, with the caution from the Editor 
that both those years were considerably below the average pro- 
ductiveness. We copy the summary of the reports made on the 
wheat crop :— 

Over Average. Average. Under Avcrage. Total. 


1865 . 6 195 


Whence it would appear that, even before the test of threshing had 
been applied, the crop was considered by these skilled observers to 
be worse than that of 1866. Subsequent experiments have, as out 
quotations show, confirmed this estimate. As it seems to have 
been tolerably well agreed that the wheat crop of 1866 was about 
fifteen per cent. short of an average, and as that of 1867 is de 
cidedly worse, we fear that we cannot estimate the deficiency at 
less than from twenty to twenty-five per cent. of an average Ct0p. 
It is, however, satisfactory to find that the crop, such as it is, has 
been garnered in excellent condition, and is available for imme 
diate use; so that we may hope to see our markets ee 
provided until the early months of next year, and by that 
time will have been afforded to bring to our ports the produce of 
this year’s harvest in distant lands. ‘lo draw these supplies to out 
shores it is really necessary, and for the interest of the county, 
that the present range of prices for wheat should be maintained; 
and not the least mischievous effect of such false promises as 
Times has favoured us with would be the relaxation of the efforts 
which merchants will have to make in order to obtain an adequate 
supply of wheat to meet the consumption until next ba 
France has a harvest quite as bad, and quite as disappointing, # 
our own ; her merchants have been acting with great prompttu 
and determination, and it is understood that they have fores 
our own in obtaining the earliest supplies to be had from othet 
countries, while they have acted freely in our markets, and have 
talcen from us a considerable quantity of our home-grown wheat, 
and diverted much of the Russian supply that was intended for 
our ports, The Irench stocks of old grain are, like ours, entiely 
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: indeed it may without exaggeration be said that, when 
were both countries were on the brink of 


0M pking round, then, for the sources whence we may expect to 
ive our supplies, we must look on France, which usually gives 
= much, with the jealousy that one feels of a competitor. It is 
. shat too early to determine very confidently what the crop of 
- js, and therefore we must confine ourselves to general esti- 
South Russia, our most constant and reliable provider, has 
a fairly good crop, and may be expected to give an average supply, 
although not so much as during the last season; the harvest 
of Poland is reported to be poor; Turkey, and the countries 
that have their outlet by the Danube, have good crops. The 
+ crop of the season is in Hungary and the Banat. At 
rs. ‘early period the resources of the railways and the river 
craft have _ roved to be utterly inadequate for the con- 
yeyance of the large quantities of wheat ready for delivery ; 
the stations are choked with produce, and the railway managers 
gre unable to receive the merchandize offered to them, The surplus 
which this country has for export will, for this reason, probably be 
distributed over many months, instead of being thrown on our 
market early in the winter. France has secured all the early 
deliveries of this country. There is no very definite information as 
to the quantity grown in the countries having the Baltic for their 
sea-board. ‘The wheat crop is reported to be in good condition ; 
qnd as the supply from those districts is pretty steady, we 
may expect average shipments—less, however, by what may be 
required for France. Belgium has a bad crop, and will require 
to import. Spain has a very small crop, and has already made 
importations trom Marseilles. Crossing to Africa, we find that 
an almost total failure is reported from Algeria, demanding urgent 
measures of assistance from France; but Egypt appears to bea 
land of plenty again, and will no doubt send us a fair supply. 
And lastly, as the Times tells us, we have “ America within reach 
to supply us from a harvest of incredible fertility, and to send us 
shiploads of grain in exchange for productions of our own.” The 
latest accounts, however, from that country do not quite confirm 
the brilliant prospects which the American newspapers, as is their 
wont, have described. Even at this time last year they promised 
ussome help from the eastern coast of the United States, while the 
fact has turned out to be that the Eastern States not only required 
to import direct from California, but also had to buy from us 
large quantities of Californian wheat after its arrival at Liverpool. 
The failures in the American crops are never heard of until the 
next year; at harvest time they are always described as wonderful. 
Still we believe that America has a good crop this year; but as 
there was no-stock of old grain left, and as the North will shortly 
have to supply the South, we do not estimate that America 
will be able to spare more than the ;average of her exports 
to Europe, which we believe for the last twelve years has been 
about two millions of quarters in wheat and flour per annum. 
This quantity we shall have to divide with France and Belgium. 
On the whole, we shall probably require to import fully nine 
millions of quarters of wheat and flour to provide for our annual 
consumption; and as we have France against us in the markets 
of the world, we may look for a maintenance of fully the present 
rates for wheat. We shall esteem it a fortunate circumstance if, 
from time to time, they have not to be exceeded in order to com- 
mand a sufficiency to meet our wants. 


THE EISTEDDFOD. 


UR Welsh friends are at it again. They have been exposed 
toa fair share of ridicule, and, as is generally the case, it 
seems to have done them good. In fact, of the two evils, an 
excess of ridicule and an excess of flattery, there can be no doubt 
that ridicule is by far the most favourable to a struggling institu- 
tion, The greatest dangers to which our Volunteers have been 
arise from the fact that everybody set to with one accord 

to tell them that they were the finest fellows in the world. 
Pethaps they are, but no. one is the better for having fulsome 
+ pe dashed in his face at every turn he takes. Pro- 
bably the system would have had fewer weak places if it had had 
to struggle against a severe criticism, instead of being petted and 
uffed by unanimous consent. Certainly the supporters of the 
dfod have no such danger to encounter, and they need not 

fear being laughed down, even though they be really laughable. 
The fact is, they satisfy two or three wants of human nature 
which are more generally felt than acknowledged. ‘here is, 
the pride which every man takes in belonging to a small, 

ure body, with a language of its own, which requires a 
special initiation and is totally unintelligible to the world at 
- Then there is the charm of having ever so small a claim 

to membership of an oppressed nationality; it confers the in- 
le privilege of a grievance which does not grieve, but is 

> 2 smn for eloquence. In the next place may be reckoned 
the charm of having a good excuse for doing some public speak- 
ae ih London a few modest men may perhaps sincerely feel the 
version which every one professes for such a performance, but in 
4 remote ee the treat is valued in proportion to its rarity. 
mr, finally, we may mention a lurking desire of most Englishmen— 
i presume, W elshmen—to indulge in a little of what cynical 
tomfocle The English working-man is said to be 
in tb adapted for public display, hut he has unmistakable delight 
@ singular displays of Odd Fellows and Foresters; he tho- 


roughly enjoys an excuse for parading the streets in a blue scarf, 
with a cockade in his hat, and a banner and a band of music 
before him. The Eisteddfod gives an admirable excuse for 
enjoying these pleasures in a high degree. The ridicule of the 
external world only serves to heighten them; it enables the 
Welshman to wrap himself up in conscious separation from the 
outside world; it helps the speakers to come out more decidedly 
in the character of martyrs; and as for the procession of Free~ 
masons, and the Bardic ounce, their pleasure is too great and 
too plainly realized to be in the smallest danger from the laughter of 
the whole surrounding universe. Consequently, we do not think 
that supporters of the Eisteddfod need be in the least annoyed at 
the ridicule of the Times or any other assailant; the worst that 
the laughers can do is to supply an additional text for indignant 
oratory. Still it is worth the attention of the more reasonable 
_— of the ceremony whether they are in any way more 
absurd than necessary, and whether they cannot reduce the 
absurdity to the minimum that is absolutely inevitable, and give a 
greater development to the valuable part of the proceedings. 
‘There must be some nonsense to keep the thing going; but there 
is nonsense enough in the world to make us wish for a sparing 
employment of the commodity. 

he Eisteddfod, as it exists at present, appears to contain the 
germs of half a dozen different institutions, ides the legitimate 
object of encouraging Welsh poetry, it is a young British Associa- 
tion and Social Science Association, and includes an exhibition of 
native products. Social science in Wales is not yet able to stand by 
itself, for the President tells us that it is still mixed up with phy- 
sical science and mineralogy—rather an odd classification. How- 
ever, there are papers upon Friendly Societies and night-schools. 
Mr. Solly talks about working-men’s clubs; and Mr. F. Buckland 
descants upon salmon preserving. Then there is a collection of 
objects of interest, including pee and geological specimens, two 
shoes of Twm Shon Catty who lived two hun years ago, one 
shoe of the French giant, and the tail of an African elephant. 
This is all admirable in its way. It is very desirable, if it can 
be done without too much expense, that the inhabitants of every 
village in the kingdom, to say nothing of the intelligent inhabi- 
tants of Carmarthen, should have the opportunity of seeing the 
tail of an African elephant; they will ever afterwards be the 
better by that pe of intellectual culture which is implied by 
familiarity with an elephant’s tail; and of course the exhibition of 
superior objects of art, and the talk about night-schools and salmon 
preserving, do what such exhibitions and such talk are capable of 
doing. Perhaps that is not very much, but at any rate they tend, 
so far as they go, to help people out of the lowest depths of intel- 
lectual stagnation, and to serve as an advertisement for some useful 
movements. A certain number of Welsh people will become 
aware that they had better pay some attention to their salmon 
rivers, aud their notions of elephants will receive a certain acces~ 
sion of liveliness by inspecting a tail. All this, however, is 
merely the accidental of the Eisteddfod—the communication 
which the Eisteddfod deigns to throw across from its own proper 
dominion of awdls and penillions and pryddests to the region of 
common sense. In the opinion of most people the Social Science 
Association itself includes a great proportion of nonsense to 
a very small allowance of practical utility; but at Carmarthen 
it appears that a sort of miniature Social Science meeting repre- 
sents the only leaven of tangible influence which is to be found 
in an Eisteddfod. So that the benefits of an intelligible and 
prosaic kind only enter, as it were, in the second order; there 
Is a mere homeopathic dose of such advan as the Saxon 
gleans from his amateur parliament. To condemn the Eisteddfod 
simply on this ground would of course be unjust if the various 
musical and poetical compositions have any merit in them; and 
people who believe that we ought to seek for national improve- 
ment by developing the Celtic elements of our civilization will 
cling to the hope that something may be made out of the 
Kisteddfod, feeble and intermittent as its vitality may possibly be. 
They will say that the music may be inferior and the poetry 
detestable, but that it is something to keep up an esthetic 
competition of the kind. It is better than the unintellectual 
amusements of race-courses or cricket-matches, which are all 
that the English public can really appreciate. It is more im- 
proving to listen to bards competing in skill on the harp than 
to see which of two horses can run a mile quickest. The bards 
undoubtedly are very poor poets, and it is absurd enough for 
modern Mr. Jones or Mr. Price to call himself Talhaiarn 
or Nefydd or Lynddelw, and to indulge in a mummery which 
has been meaningless for centuries; but, silly as it is, it con- 
tains a germ of something better, and preserves a certain tradi- 
tion of xsthetic cultivation. We will not attempt to decide 
whether it is possible to develop Eisteddfods into a rational 
amusement, at which two sensible bards could meet without 
smiling ; but whilst that sanguine expectation awaits realization, 
there are some manifest objections to the system. In the first 
place, it may be doubted whether a competition in which all the 
competing productions are execrable does much to raise the 
standard. Mr. Yates’s letter in refusing to adjudicate upon the 
poems submitted to him is not in very ae taste, but there is 
some force in his remarks. He need hardly have gone out of his 
way to ridicule his unlucky victims; it is quite a sufficient humi- 
liation to candidates for a prize to be told that none of them 
deserve it, without having little jokes made upon them about the 
unfortunate fact that “Wales” rhymes with ‘‘dales.” In short, 
the judge seems to have been a little over-anxious to get credit 
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for incorruptible severity ; but, for all that, his remarks are pro- 
bably true in substance. 

Hence we cannot help doubting whether a competition in which 
most of the verses are “feeble imitations of the worst style 
of weak rhyme found in the worst style of English cheap peri- 
odicals ” can possibly be of much service to culture of any find. 
The natural fate of a bad poet is to send his verses to one of the 
cheap periodicals aforesaid, to be rejected, and to give up writing; 
or, if endowed with unusual audacity, he may possibly continue 
writing, and develop into a Close and the honours of laureateship 
to the King of Bonny. If he is to be crowned and presented 
with a prize, and made into a bard, and to be told that he is doing 
honour to Wales, the chances of this last result are manifestly 
increased ; and thus the tendency of the system is to produce a 
whole nation of Closes—perhaps culminating here and there into a 
Tupper—and to flood every country with unfortunate persons 
engaged in a childish scribbling, under the belief that they are 
doing something admirable. The President describes the Eisteddfod 
as a machinery for discovering “mute inglorious Miltons.” Un- 
luckily the inglorious Miltons of the present day entirely decline 
to be mute, and what is required is much less a stimulant to 
write than an inducement to follow tolerably good models. The 
Eisteddfod, to do any good, should anxiously keep up its standard, 
and should cut down the prizes which produced these silly 
exhibitions. As for the further accusation against which the 
Eisteddfod orators think that they must defend themselves— 
namely, that they are trying to supplant the English language—we 
are ready to acquit them fully. Even if the accusation were perfectly 
well founded, we should not think it of much weight; neither 
should we regard an accusation against any man that he was trying 
to persuade the English people to give up clothes, and take to 
painting themselves blue. An attempt to resist the encroachments 
of English would be about equally wise ; and we are glad to find 
that the Eisteddfod conceals no such foolish purpose. Indeed, 
in proportion as it improves the education of the Welsh people, 
if it improves it at all, it will strengthen the general desire to 
learn English. We feel very lenient towards Welsh patriotism, 
even when it takes rather grotesque forms; we have no fear of 
any impulse towards secession, either moral or political. The 
gravitation of Welshmen towards the great centres of English 
population, and the overflowing of English population into Wales, 
are too powerful for any number of Histeddfods. We cannot be 
very angry with the effort to save—even in a highly artificial and 
corrupt state—a few more or less authentic national customs. If 
a certain number of Welshmen spend a good deal of time and 
ingenuity in compositions of obsolete form and language, it is 
doubtless time and ingenuity thrown away. Still, to use a grand 
formula of reconciliation, it amuses them and it doesn’t hurt us. 

We must add, however, that it is given to nobody to be very 
ridiculous without doing occasional mischief. Kept within proper 
limits, the worship of Welsh nationality is a harmless one, and 
may incidentally preserve some useful qualities from merging in 
the dead level of English society. Still, when it is set up as some- 
thing more than a pleasant excuse for tolerably amusing and not 
intolerably absurd meetings, it may become positively injurious. 
In some papers lately laid before Parliament there is a singular 
illustration of this fact. Some Welsh patriots have lately spent 
some thousands of pounds in an effort to preserve their race and 
language. For this purpose they selected Patagonia as a favour- 
able site for a colony, being sufficiently removed from the con- 
tagion of the English-speaking races. ‘This unluckily turned out 
to be its only recommendation. One or two hundred Welsh men 
and women have been living there for a couple of years, 
speaking Welsh, no doubt, with the utmost purity, but obliged 
to subsist on the charity of the Argentine Government. It 
is doubtful whether they may not in time succeed in making 
their own living, but the chances seem to be against it. If it 
fails, the last hope of preserving a distinct Welsh nationality will 
probably disappear; the Welsh will have to reconcile themselves 
to the prospect that their language will gradually cease to be a 
living one, and the main purpose of Eisteddfods will become im- 
practicable. If they take care to get rid of the more useless and 
childish part of their programme, even Eisteddfods may succeed 
in surviving the change, and becoming a civilizing influence for 
the brutal English race ; but, whether this be so or not, that part 
of the programme might as well disappear. 


FRENCH MAGISTRATES AND ENGLISH UNDERGRADUATES. 


it requires some power of imagination to realize the extreme 
grotesqueness of the scene which the papers describe as having 


. taken place before the Tribunal of Correctional Police at Dinan. 


Of all the classes of men whom the chapter of accidents could 
possibly bring into collision with each other, it is hard to conceive 
any two more utterly ill matched, more thoroughly incapable of 
understanding one another, than a French Judge and a fast Oxford 
undergraduate. The main characteristic of the French official 
mind is the entire absence of humour. A joke, good or bad, is a 
crime, and, as a matter of necessary consequence, no one makes so 
many involuntary jokes as a French official in his most solemn mood. 
The Mayor of a French town not long ago bethought him, sensibly 
enough, to put forth a manifesto against the heggars. But 
it would not have done to put down the beggars, as a London 
Alderman would have said, by a mere act of authority. The 
whole philosophy of beggardom and the whole nature of the 


had to be fully set forth for the public instruction, 

had fully considered the subject, had reflected Mae 
of the epoch, he had estimated the benevolent di iti 

his fellow-citizens, and the result of all this odtienuni 
was that “he did not hesitate to declare that mendiciy ne 
an anachronism.” We cannot think for a moment that the Mae 
himself was guilty of a smile when he penned this high 
achievement of the high-polite style; but 
who has read it laughed at it? One would really like know 
whether everybody in France takes these things with 
fect seriousness, or whether, in so advanced an epoch ag 
laughter may not be as great an anachronism as mendicity, By 
we may be sure that a magistrate who was thus solemn in 
manifesto would be, if Leap: yet more solemn on the judgment 
seat. In England a Judge on the bench occasionally makes 4 
joke, and a “ journeyman Judge,” as the highwayman said in 
arrest of judgment—one not of the venerable fifteen, but one 
thought fit to act as the deputy of one of them, and who hold 
a judicial office dardeene hee been known to talk slang j 
crowded court. We once, at an English assize, heard such g 
Judge rebuke a criminal for “kicking up a row.” While we wep 
musing whether such language was strictly judicial, righteous jp. 
dignation led the magistrate into still greater energy of 

and the criminal’s offence rose from “kicking up a row? iat 
“creating a rumpus.” We are not sure that we could say offhand 
what is the proper French word for either “row” or “ rumpus,” 
but we are quite sure that, if there be such a word, it does not get 
beyond the lightest lips and the most frivolous publication, and 

it certainly was never heard from the bench within the walls of g 
Tribunal of Correctional Police. Still, such a Judge, we cannot 
help thinking, is exactly the sort of magistrate to deal with foolish 
boys who go doing foolish and nasty tricks. It does not follow 
that he will be any more lenient than his more solemn brethren, 
He will very likely rebuke offenders quite as sharply as if he went 
off into heroics or sentimentalities. But he will rebuke them 
in a language which they will understand. We doubt whether a 
French beggar would be made better to understand the heinous- 
ness of his crime or the certainty of its punishment by being 
gravely told that he was an anachronism. Our English worthy, 
who calls a spade a spade and a rumpus a rumpus, is y 
the sort of magistrate to keep in order the vulgar of what- 
ever degree. Such a Judge doubtless understands the nature of 
fun. He would doubtless appreciate and enjoy real, good, harm- 
less fun. He would be ready to rebuke and to punish foolish, 
dirty, mischievous fun. But still he would understand that it was 
fun, and nothing else. He would not look on the foolish trick of 
a foolish boy, for which, if the law allowed, a good whipping 
would be the best punishment, as a grave offence against the 
State, and a breach of amicable relations between two friendly 
countries, 

But they manage these things differently in France. We have 
elsewhere spoken of the coarse and stupid practical joke lately 
played with the statue of Bertrand du Guesclin at Dinan by some 
silly English lads—said, we know not how truly, to have been 
Oxford undergraduates, or, as the papers call them, students. But 
the affair has another aspect, distinct from its value as an illustra- 
tion of a certain type of British character under certain circum- 
stances. It incidentally opens up a curious and instructive view 
of French magisterial idiosyncrasies. Whether Oxford men ot 
not, these delinquents were evidently foolish youths, full of fun of 
a low and blackguardly kind, but still fun. ‘I'wo of the offenders 
got away, the third was caught. We know not what French law 
on such a subject may be; had we te extemporize a punishment, 
we should, as we have already said, decidedly administer a whip- 
ping. For lads whose fun is of so childish as well as of s0 in 
decorous a kind, a child’s punishment, sweetened by an exhortation 
in the style of our friend the journeyman Judge, would seem to 
be the natural penalty. But the President of the Tribunal of 
Correctional Police at Dinan thinks quite differently. In hiseyes 
the matter is of the gravest national importance, and can have 
arisen only from some feeling of deep-set ill-will, either to France 
in general or to Britanny in particular. * The culprit said that he 
had “ no intention to insult France ”—a form of words which 
have come from such a mouth only in answer to a charge that 
he had intended to insult France. The President answers, id 
believe you, and moreover France is above insults of the kind.” We 
should really have thought that not only France, but the Re ublic 
of San Marino and the Principality of Reuss-Schleiz, would not 
have needed so solemn an assertion of its position, Can we Cole 
ceive any State capable of furnishing a Tribunal of Correctional 
Police which an insult of the kind could seriously disturb ? 
Then the President, though he believes the culprit, goes on to 
make an harangue exactly as if he disbelieved him. “Among 
the English . . . there are some few who have not forgotten 
the past.” Fancy silly, and probably drunken, undergraduates, 
capable of such a prank, thinking of either the past or the future, 
or anything but the stupid amusement of the present! aS 
painful to see young men belonging to one of the great Eng! 
Universities come to this country, where we welcome them Aa 
cordially, to outrage our Breton glories and try to revive 7 
hatreds of evil days long gone by.” “As if, since they foug 
side by side in Crimea, , Save and England were not friendly 


“nations.” What most astonishes us is that you chose, for 4 


demonstration in very bad taste, the statue of a man who, in ss 
lifetime, conquered the English, but te whose coflin your country 


processes which had been gone through in the magisterial mind 


men paid the highest honours.” 
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+, clear that though the President began by professing to 
aS risoner’s assertion that he had no intention to ineult 
France, all this solemn talk goes on the assumption that he did 
: tend to insult France, or Britanny, or the town of Dinan, or Du 
Gosselin personally, or some person or thing past or present. 
P drunken undergraduate thinking about Breton glories, or 
even about the Crimean war! Fancy his knowing anything about 
Du Guesclin or his exploits or the honours shown to him by friends 
srenemi3! Perhaps one who knew a little better might dispute the 
President's phrase about Du Guesclin “conquering the English,” 
a form of words which seems almost to imply a confusion between 
the local hero of Dinan and the local hero of Falaise. One would 
like to know what of ramble 
h Dinan know that the statue represents Du Guesclin at all. 
any, if they knew the name, could give any intelligible 
of ‘the an? The President attributes to his a 
depth of knowledge and a depth of purpose of which such a mind 

ich, to the sort of person capable of playing it off at all, wou 
just a lark if the had represented 
Sir John Chandos or Sir Walter Manny. In fact the young 
gentleman, like the readers of the Times, needed to have it 
explained to at who Du 
how “in France, and especially in Britanny, he is justly 
revered as one of the pois national heroes.” The Times 
Correspondent got up his Du Guesclin for the nonce out of his 
Murray; we'will not suspect that the President did anything of 
the same sort, because we know that a Frenchman constantly 
has at his fingers’ ends, if not the historical, at any rate the 
trditional, account of any famous national or local personage. 
But the President in the course of his speech gets into a depth 
which must indeed have puzzled the naughty undergraduate. He, 
or at any rate — meditating 
insults not only to Du Guesclin, but also to the Beaumanoirs. 
“Thus it was that recently a band of such young men, at Lehon, 
wantonly offended our national sentiments by dancing on the 
burial-place of the Beaumanoirs.” Robert of Beaumanoir was 
undoubtedly a local worthy, but fancy any Englishman knowing 
enough about him to think of insulting him! Of the minority who 
have heard of Bertrand du Guesclin how small again must be the 
minority who have heard of Robert of Beaumanoir! And there is 
something odd about the exploit itself. If we rightly remember 
the spot, the burial-place of the Beaumanoirs is one which seems 
pwn ob ill adapted for dancing—namely, a low vaulted chapel 
attached to the ruined monastic church of Lehon. And again one 
might ask, did the young men dance by themselves, and, if not, of 
what nation were their partners ? 

At last the President seems to come back to the more rational 
frame of mind with which he set out. At last, by an evident 
effort, he contrives to realize the stupendous and invincible igno- 
rance of the average Oxford undergradute. He is at last conscious 
that he has one before him who never heard of the Beaumanoirs, 
never heard Guesclin himself. “The prisoner did not 
seem to know anything of all that.” Quite true, M. le Prési- 
dent, we can soe for him that a, nothing at all of 
all that ; nothing of Beaumanoirs, nothing of Du Guesclin; that 
he had not the slightest intention of insulting France, but that 
he simply played a foolish prank which he would have been just as 
likely to play with a statue of the founder of his own College. 
But if we did seek for any profounder motive, one not touched 
. by the + ng —_ quite as likely as any desire to insult 

Trance or britanny or Du Guesclin. What if the trick was really 
meant to pom f not contempt, but reverence and wonder? 
Perhaps the youth was, after all, an admirer of Du Guesclin, and 
meant in this indirect way to satirize his fellow-citizens who could 
find no way of commemorating his hero save by a statue which 
night well be thought fit for no better use than that to which 
their frolicsome Mentor put it. Surely national sentiment, Breton 
glory, and all the rest of it, should have won for Bertrand du 
n Ubristendom. Not long ago the li j - 
nigh hidden by the of a 
could fancy that some local mountebank might play tricks with 
the statue ‘as base as that inflicted by the sportive undergraduate 

® can fancy many a man playing a trick with this most con- 

to play one with the noble 
ich at Calais an 2 

the would-be conquerors of 

And in the course of his speech the President stumbled on two 

— “A Frenchman would never do such things.” We quite 
ve this, Frenchmen will, in solemn earnestness, do what the 
a fancies the undergraduate did; but they will not, in 
sport, do what he really did. French soldiers, not in 

Sport but in earnest, destroyed the ossuary of Morat; but we do 
Tuer that a Frenchman would in mere sport ‘put a crown 
© sort hinted at on a statue of the Black Prince or the Duke 
ellington. The same lack of fun, or of a sense of the gro- 
tesque, Ww. ich makes it possible to deliver such a speech as the 
_ 8, or to declare mendicity an anachronism, keeps back 
7 silly practical jokes which are the lowest form of fun. 
woul’ I up with saying that _he thought “ it 

ay F ors, Lutors, and Examiners who are alto- 

owe “ the President’s opinion ; but they know, as he does not, 

sind Xperience, how hard it is to make Oxford students or any 
ts learn French history or English history either. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS AND THE 
LAMBETH LIBRARY. 


N one of the most entertaining of his recent sketches of English 
life, M. Esquiros has described a visit which he made to 
Lambeth, and the vivid impressions he received as he first saw the 
grey pile looking out over the Thames, or threaded the still gardens 
and silent galleries crowded with a long line of pictured Primates, 
or climbed the stairs, gloomy with horrors which arenone the less 
horrors for being alittle apocryphal, of the famous Lollard’s Tower 
which jostles so roughly with the trim mansion of Archbishop 
Howley. But by a singular accident the inquisitive visitor seems 
to have missed one of the most curious and characteristic features of 
the scene. The noble dining-hall with which tradition character- 
istically couplesthe name of the genial Juxon, has in our less hospit- 
able days,served as a shrine fora collection of manuscripts and books 
which, though legally the personal property of the Archbishops, 
has for centuries been placed at the service of literature and the 
Church. The Library was in fact the oldest public library in 
England, and the original orders for its regulation bear no less a 
name than that of Francis Bacon. The collection of manuscripts, 
some twelve hundred in number, which had gathered through the 
learned liberality of Primate after Primate round the original 
nucleus of the Canterbury Registers, have long been famous among 
ecclesiastical and historical students, and have contributed more 
than any one other single source to the series of publications 
which have been of late undertaken by the Master of the Rolls 
and such literary associations as the Camden or the Early English 
Text Societies. The papers of Wake, of Wharton, of Gibson 
brought its interest down to far later times; while the mass of 
books extending over every topic of ecclesiastical literature com- 
prised an almost unique series of early-printed English works, 
which are well known through the catalogue of Dr. Maitland. 
The last name reminds us how directly the Library has told on 
ecclesiastical literature through its own custodians. The manu- 
script collections of Ducarel, the Anglia Sacra which forms but a 
small part of the stores accumulated by the miraculous industry of 
Henry Wharton, the labours of Maitland on the Dark Ages and 
the Reformation, are not unworthily matched in our own day by 
the series of works with which the present Librarian, Professor 
Stubbs, without dispute the most learned among English historic 
inquirers, is enriching our national literature. 


To close this Library to literature, and to break the learned 
tradition of more than three centuries, has been the last freak 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ere they separated for their 
autumnal holidays, The tale, stripped of technicalities, is a very 
simple one indeed. An Act of last Session by one of its clauses 
expressly enabled the Commissioners, who through recent changes 
have become the possessors of a good half of the old revenues of 
the see of Contelann, to take upon themselves the charges of the 
maintenance of the Library and the payment of the Librarian. The 
books themselves were in the usual state of an old collection, and 
required the expenditure of some two thousand pounds for their 
binding and restoration ; while the stipend of the Librarian, which 
had remained fixed at its ancient scale of 40/., was so absurdly 
inadequate that, though the dignity of the position might tempt 
a distinguished scholar to accept it, it was impossible to ex- 
pect that the Library could be made of any great service 
to the public generally. The proposal of the Archbishop, as 
we understand it, was simply that the Commissioners should do 
for the Library what he himself would have done had the 
15,000/. a year which his see has lost remained in his pockets, 
instead of passing into theirs. He proposed that they should 
devote a sufficient sum to the thorough renovation of the books 
and papers, and should endow the Librarian with a salary which 
might enable him to employ the requisite assistance, and to throw 
open the Library to the public for at least four days in every 
week. ‘To the original proposition, when made some years ago, 
the Commissioners had pleaded their inability to devote any of 
the funds at their disposal to purposes other than the direct 
relief of spiritual destitution ; and the enabling Act of last Session 
disposed of their conscientious difficulty only to stimulate their 
ingenuity to the creation of fresh obstacles. After long and 
tedious negotiations they have finally refused, we believe, to allow 
any sum whatever for putting the Library into a decent state 
of repair, and have offered a stipend to the Librarian which is 
equal to the pay of a junior clerk in their office. The decision has 
proved too much even for the bland patience of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and we cannot be surprised that the Primate has re- 
jected a proposal which would effectually defeat his plans for 
making the Library of more general service to literary inquirers, 
and, by the decisive step of closing the Library and dismissing the 
Librarian, has at once signified his refusal to allow things to con- 
tinue on their present inadequate footing, and his resolution 
frankly to appeal to the public to judge between himself and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


As to the judgment of the public on this wretched piece of 
official economy, we have very little doubt indeed ; but the whole 
proceeding is too thoroughly in harmony with the general system 
of the Commissioners to allow us to single it out ior any special 
censure. Their theory was very fairly expressed in the orginal 
objection which Parliament, by its late Act, set aside. Established 
for the general good of the Church of England, they have nar- 
rowed their aim down to the multiplication of pauper parsons, 
or, in their own grander phrase, to the relief of the spiritual 
destitution of the country. Their triumphant justification, when- 
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ever an attack is directed against them, is to point to fresh 
districts created and fresh supplies of perpetual curates sown 
thickly over the land. To the mind of the Commissioners the 

tual curate is the unit of the ecclesiastical problem, and the 
relief of spiritual necessities is a simple sum in addition. If one 
pauper incumbent won’t do, try a hundred; and if a hundred 
won't do, try a thousand. Sees, prebends, golden rectories vanish 
one by one into the magic crucible, and come out stamped with 
the one ecclesiastical stamp. Now our objection to this is the 
simplest and most practical of objections—the system is a total 
failure, even for the purpose which it alone pretends to answer. 
It simply does not relieve spiritual destitution. That desti- 
tution lies chiefly among the great masses of the poor whom 
ecclesiastical statisticians are so fond of styling “ heathens” 
when they wish to demonstrate the necessity for the creation 
of another Peel parish; and the question whether these masses go 
to church one atom more than they did has received a very 
sufficient answer, where one would hardly look for it, in 
the evidence given before the Commission on Ritual. The 
Ritualists assert that their system has originated in the failure 
of all previous efforts to make any real impression on the mass 
of the poor; and they certainly do prove that, in any large 
sense, the poor have hitherto been untouched. On the other hand, 
their opponents contend, and contend with some appearance of 
probability, that the attempt of the Ritualists is as ineffective as 
their own. Anyhow the failure is confessed, and the confession is 
all-important when we remember that it is to this end, and this 
end alone, that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have for a whole 
generation been devoting millions of Church revenues. The 
success of their new brooms was the only justification that could 
be pleaded for the clean sweep of every older institution which 
they have for thirty years been making with them, and that justi- 
fication every day 1s making it more impossible for them to plead. 
That the Lambeth Library and the Lambeth Librarian shall be 
swept away to provide for another perpetual curate of enormous 
usefulness may or may not be a right thing; but that they should 
be swept away to provide 300/. a year for another gentleman of 
very doubtful utility can hardly be other than a wrong. 

We do not, however, dwell further on what to many may 
appear a simply ecclesiastical point of view, because there is a far 
higher point of view from which people are beginning to judge, 
and to judge somewhat severely, the system of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Men who have taken little directly religious in- 
terest in the Church of England have of late been discovering her 
value as a centre of religious culture. However unanswerable 
the purely congregational or independent theories may appear, 
experience has shown that their ultimate outcome is in a multi- 
tude of Little Bethels, and that in Little Bethels dwelleth, as far as 
culture is concerned, no good thing. Even while acknowledging the 
great benefits which Dissenting bodies have conferred on England 
in bygone days, men are revolting more and more against the narrow- 
ness, the faith in platitudes, the want of breadth and geniality, the 
utter deadness to the artistic and intellectual influences of the 
day which seem to have passed into their very life and existence. 
On the other hand, even if Philistines abound in it, the spirit and 
tone of the Church of England has never been wholly Philistine. 
It has managed somehow fairly to reflect and represent the varying 
phases of English life and English thought ; it has developed more 
and more a certain original largeness and good-tempered breadth 
of view ; it has embraced a hundred theories of itself and its own 
position which, jar as they may, have never in any case descended 
to the mere mercantile “ pay over the counter” theory of Little 
Bethel. Above all, it has found room for almost every shade of 
religious opinion ; it has answered at once to every revival of taste, 
of beauty, of art. And the secret of it all has been that it 
is still a learned Church; not learned in the sense of purely 
theological or ecclesiastical learning, but able to show among 
its clergy men of renown in every ‘branch of literature, critical, 
es historical, or scientific. Its connexion with the 

Jniversities, its actual social position, and its possession of posts 
of leisure, have been the chief causes of this peculiar tone 
of learning; but it is a characteristic which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have set themselves steadily to trample under their 
feet. For years they have been backing the popular nonsense 
about “ working clergy; ” as if Hooker in his study was not as 
strictly a working clergyman as the Rev. Mr. Smith pottering in 
and out of the cottages of Buncom-in-the-Mud. They have swept 
away sinecures, they have swept away canonries, they have cut 
down deaneries till Deans are obliged to turn parochial clergy- 
men to get a dinner, they have divided and subdivided all livings 
that were accounted prizes, till they can look round at last 
in? triumph on the vast unbroken flats of a “ Blomfield Level.” 
It must have been unpleasant in the midst of their self-con- 
gratulation to have the Primate insisting that they should do 
something for a great literary institution which, if it means 
anything, means that the old theory of the Church of England 
as to the connexion of religion and learning was not quite the 
theory of Lord Chichester and Bishop Jeune. While this great 
Library lay open to the public as a part, and a notable part, 
of the palace of the chief prelate of the English Church, it would 
hardly be easy to represent that Church as relying simply on the 
“pious minister” system of Little Bethel for the relief of 
“ spiritual necessities.” We do not wonder therefore at the 
resolute opposition of the Commissioners to the proposal for its 
endowment, and for making it of more general service to the 


literary and historical, to whom the closing of the Library; 
real deprivation and loss, will think themselves repaid = 
creation of another perpetual curate at 300/. a year. Y the 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION.—No, I, 
THE BUILDING AND PARK, 


4 las first idea which the Paris Exhibition building 

is that of the rapid progress of the utilitarian princi 
as applied to such structures. The English Palace of 1g : 
was remarkable not only for the coup @eil, but also for , 
fairy-like beauty of its structure. It is possible that Colonel 
Sibthorp’s happy thought, which preserved the two large tneeg 
in the transept, may have contributed to the agreeable im. 
pressions which it has left behind; but still there they we 
and doubtless the majority of persons would prefer the leans 
Exhibition building of 1851 to any of its successors, 
of 1862, although superior in its contents, undoubtedly showed 
a decided falling-off as regards the architecture. Still ‘the work 
of Captain Fowke offered a coup dail which, with all its fan} 
was undoubtedly magnificent. But the building lately erected 
in Paris has no coup d’eil at all, and is nothing more than an 
encyclopedia of the arts and manufactures of the nineteenth century 
bound in iron and glass. 

In the middle of the historic Champ de Mars the French archi- 
tect—prompted, as is said, by the suggestions of an English and 
unacknowledged brother—has erected an oval structure very much 
on the plan of one of the ancient amphitheatres. In the centre ig 
a small garden, decorated with sundry statues, the umbilicus bej 
represented by the “ Pavillon des Poids et Monnaies.” From this 
inner oval, corresponding to the arena of an amphitheatre, dive 
sundry radiating passages, like the “septa,” marked with 
names of divers countries, as Rue de Russie, de Flandre, &e,; 
while, concentric with the inner ellipse, run a series of other streets 
or galleries. Thus, always starting trom the inside, we have sue- 
cessively—Galerie Archéologique, Galerie des C2uvres d’Art, des 
Arts Libéraux, du Mobilier, du Vétement, des Matiires Premiéres, 
des Machines, du Travail, which takes us to the outer wall of the 
building proper ; but outside this wall is a zone composed of shops, 
restaurants, cafés, and bureaux de change, around which the busy, 
or rather idle, world is circulating all day. This, which is by far 
the most crowded part of the Exhibition, is neither more nor less. 
than a strip of a fashionable boulevard transported to the Champ 
de Mars; and although sundry of the restaurants and cafés try to 
keep up the illusion of nationality by means of sundry beautiful 
houris in the most national of dresses, yet it is somehow or other 
observed that the said houris speak very good French, and it is 
even whispered that in many cases their “lieu de naissance” 
would not have to be sought much further than the Batignolles, 
The rest of the Champ de Mars is occupied with gardens dotted 
with sundry buildings supposed to represent the arts and architec- 
ture of the various countries; and round the whole runs a series 
of annexes for various purposes, It will be seen from this descrip- 
tion that the plan really affords great convenience for reference, 
and that it has the merit of completely separating those who 
frequent the refreshment department, and the idlers generally, 
from those who wish to study the Exhibition proper. As to the 
building itself, it is no more open to criticism than a lady’s band- 
box, or the é¢uz merveilleux in which she carries her cosmetics; 
and if we did not know that the love of what they take for logic 
is nearly as stwong in a Frenchman’s mind as the love of display, 
the want of any coup dail would appear to be nearly inexplicable. 

We now proceed to speak of the Park. The grand avenue from 
the Pont de Jena to the door of the building is formed by posts 
of wood or Venetian masts, as they are called, coloured darkish 
green, with gilt mouldings. About twelve feet high there is 4 
shield charged alternately with eagles and with Imperial initials; 
each shield has six red flags; these masts support a series of 
green cloth canopies powdered with golden bees. The effect of 
the green cloth above and the bright colours of the flags below 
is really excellent, and gives an idea on a small scale of what 
took place in medieval Florence when the greater part of 
piazza of the cathedral was adorned with a similar covering 
blue cloth with yellow fleuwr-de-lys, On either side of the entranes 
is a fountain of ‘cast-iron bronzed. ‘That to the left, exceedingly 
well designed, represents the four quarters of the globe ; Barbeaat 
is the name on it. That to the right is by Durenne, designed by 
Klagmann—not so good as the other, although of a more simple 
outline, and the details are more cut up; and some parts are im 
very questionable taste, such as the Cupids who appear to be letting 
off soda-water bottles. 

Passing by the iron-work of the Chatillon Company and the 
electrotypes of Chrystofle, which take the shapes of reproductions 
of Michael Angelo’s Lorenzo de’ Medici, and parts of the Sansowino 
gates at Venice, we come toa model medival church, built to 
contain a collection of stained glass and church furniture. : 
building forms no exception to the usual failures of the Frenc 
architects whenever they attempt to think for themselves m 
medisval art. It is built in brick, with stone dressings; it has 
two stumpy towers, but close to the west end rises a tall ir 
lighthouse coloured bright red, which looks very much like aa 
Irish round tower gone over to Rome. Let us enter this <h 
position of religious art in the “Chapelle du Pare,” for — 
privilege the inquirer has to pay fifty centimes, while a0 


public. But we shall wonder very much if the many students, | fifty ceutimes is required for the catalogue, as most of the things 
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red. The plan may be described as an apsidal choir 
and nave one bay; round the east end 
= sundry small chapels, also two quasi-transeptal chapels in 
eal e. The interior is much better than the exterior; the 
choir and nave have wagon-vaulting, and the aisles and chapels 
“p-groining. The polychromy is not successful, and is another 
pat the necessity of a decorator being somewhat of an artist. 
t 


is not quite so bad as what has been done at the fine old church | 


of St. Germain-des-Prés. The columns have much more colour 
than the walls and groining, the brightest parts of all being the 
capitals, which have bright green leaves po a vivid yellow- 
und. Altogether the interior of this chapel presents a 

view of modern French polychromy, and, although unlike old 
work, is much better than many specimens scattered up and down 
the country. The contents of this building, in an art point of 
view, do not deserve any notice, the-whole affair being a specu- 
lation of a church furniture manufacturer, One part of the con- 
tents might well be omitted—namely, the waxwork. One of the 
imens represents “une jeune vierge martyre,” life-size, with 
real hair and eyebrows, and imitation blood (very natural), the 
whole very suggestive, to the frequenters of ) adame Tussaud, of 
a similar figure of Madame St. Amaranthe. Not far from the 
chapel are sundry pavilions for the exhibition of [art militaire; 
one of them contains a very pretty chandelier, compdted of mili- 
tary accoutrements and two rows of pendant bayonets. These 
pavilions are slight wooden structures, covered with striped canvass. 
The Maison Hoschedé Blemont have a large building all to 
themselves, near the theatre, wherein are exhibited the most 
ravishing silk and barége dresses, cashmere shawls, silks, and other 
female adornments—a place not so much frequented by the ladies 
as avoided by their husbands. This building is not badly designed, 


although the art is by no means pure, resembling that employed | 


by some of our own city architects when they have more money 


to spend than they exactly know what to do with. But this 
building quite pales before its neighbour—the property of the 
Compagnie des Indes—with its dome and portico covered with 
coloured tiles, the colours of which are much to be commended ; 
the blues and greens being exceedingly sober and good, hereby 
contrasting with other specimens of the same kind, the manufac- 
turers of which appear to have tried to make their colours as un- 
pleasant to the eye as possible. The columns of the portico sadly 
want colour; at present they are of a slight salmon colour, 
intended to imitate red granite, but appear crushed by the 
darker colours of the roof. ‘The inside of this building contains a 
small octagon room, very prettily decorated in the Indian style. 
On a table in the middle are a few specimens of Sulcote and other 


. Indian manufactures; and on the outside are shawls such as we 


see in Regent Street shop-windows. In close juxtaposition are 
a frame containing carillons, and an artificial rock crowned b 
an artificial ruined tower, with a cascade beneath, which, it 
is almost needless to say, is also artificial, being supplied by a 
hydraulic ram a few yards distant. We may also mention a 
tolerably large temple, dedicated to the god or goddess of gas, for 
it is entirely filled with models of chandeliers manufactured by 
Lacarriére et jils. 

The chalet of the “ Commission Impériale” is a wooden struc- 
ture, referable to no style at all. The spaces between the beams 
are coloured in imitation of wood rails and styles, with red panels, 
thus relieving the monotony of the sculptured ornament with 
which all the edifice is profusely covered. Like all half-timbered 
buildings which show the construction, the appearance is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque; and it would have been a really good 
building if the architect had left out all the ornament. The latter 
may be best described as what a Frenchman or German is sure to 
_— the moment he cuts himself adrift from the recognised 
styles, 

We have next four cottages of the “ Société des Cités Ouvriéres 
de Mulhouse,” one of which is inhabited and furnished. The 
price of @ house forming one of a group of four is 3,300 francs, 
if of two stories; if of only one story, the value is reduced to 
2,650. The two-story house consists of one room on ground- 
floor, a staircase, and a small passage which is used for a kitchen. 
Above are two bed-rooms. ‘Ihe furniture is supplied by the 
inhabitants, and is not sold by the Society. The latrines are in 
the roof, Another cottage is occupied with a model of the city 
{te the cité ouvriére at Mulhouse), which, like all modern efforts, 
is lamentably uniform, all the houses being built upon the same 
model. Around the walls are hung specimens of clothing for 
workmen, with the prices attached. 

A shed where glass-blowing and cutting is carried on attracts 
numerous visitors, but has nothing to recommend it as to external 
“ppearance. Very different is the “ Photo-sculpture de France ” 
cnteee in an edifice of an indescribable architecture, tending 

wards the Moresque, and decorated with an equally indescribable 
polychromy, 
F Close to this is the exhibition of the stained glass of Maréchal, 
- Metz, remarkable for a model in plaster of an enormous 
oe attached to one of the external sides. The subject is 

mamas common one of Venus standing on a shell in the 
Pm t of @ semi-circular medley composed of Neptune, Amphi- 
sea-horses, dolphins, and sea-lions (classical, not 

rushes, seaweeds, and other marine vegetables. 

st impossible to imagine plaster tormented into such 


It is 
shapes, The composition as a whole is not bad, and reminds one 


of Bernini ; ake a of Venus is too small, and requires 


The Créche for twenty children is most interesting ; it consists 
of a room described as Vestiaire Lavoir-Séchoir, a kitchen (a salle 
d’allaitement, toilette, lingerie), a room for the keeper, and the 
Salle des Berceaux. The latter is of course the largest apartment ; 
round it are the cots for the children, and in the middle a most 
ingenious contrivance for the children’s dinner-table. How is it 
that we do not institute similar institutions in our manufacturing 
towns? Surely the “intelligent working-man ” might profitably 
turn his attention to one or two things like this. We should like 
to see the names of Messrs. Beales and Odgers at the head of an 
association for establishing créches, say, in the Black Country. 

The last thing to be noticed in the French quarter is the pavi- 
lion of the Emperor—of no recognised style of architecture. It 
is crowned by a dome, and has projecting eaves, supported by 
bronzed iron Roman standards, surmounted by gilt eagles. The 
best thing is the balustrade, formed of glazed majolica, imitating 
es marble. The inside is the usual gilt gingerbread of modern 

aces. 

4 The first ee building is devoted to heating and lighting, 
and contains all sorts of uncomfortable and black apparatus whi 
appear singularly out of place in the present hot weather; they 
include a warm bath filled with what looks very like mutton 
broth, suggesting thoughts of the Amateur Casual. The outside 
of this building—which appears in a late number of an illustrated 
paper as the model English cottage—seems to have been given up 
to the tender mercies of the South Kensington people. Accordingly 
we have wonderful stains fer the wood work, wonderful tiles filling 
the interstices of the said wood work, and, last of all, the most 
wonderful polyglot inscriptions, one of which runs thus:—“The 
wood work of this building is stained with Stephens (sic) stains.” 
Can the South Kensington authorities have undertaken to improve 
our language as well as our art, and have they come to the con- 
clusion that the apostrophe which generally marks the possessive 
case is a mistake, and must therefore be suppressed? Another 
orthographical curiosity is the following inscription: —* The 
Meteorological Register of R. and J. Beck, 31 Cornill (sic), 
London.” The South Kensington Italian also appears equally 
shaky — vide “cemento” for “cimento,” and “scajola” for 
“scagliola,” and “ per muri” for “ mura.” 

Close to this is an erection covering some terra cotta kilns, 
which we are told by an inscription (this time in French) has 
been inspired by the mosque of Sydd Oosman at Ahmedabad 
about 1458. It is easy to see how far this inspiration has ex- 
tended, considering that the building consists of a roof supported by 
a number of the well-known South Kensington terra-cotta columns, 
the Eastern element being confined to the cornice and domes of 
canvass. The large detached circular chimney is composed of 
coloured bricks, and is by far the best part of the affair. 

Between this and the Protestant Missions we find a building 
devoted to garrison furniture, remarkable, as regards its exterior, 
for two paintings representing accoutrements of past ages. Between 
them is another painting of the British lion standing upon three 
legs on the British crown, the fourth leg being raised in the air, as 
if saying “ Walk in, ladies and gentlemen” ; it may be described 
emphatically as a show “live lion.” Inside we meet with, inter 
alia, the national amusement of the British soldier, in the shape of 
dominoes, and some inscriptions (we hope this time not national) 
which contain the somewhat novel word of “ Fitments.” Can this 
be intended as an international compromise between the present 
British word “ fittings” and the Transatlantic “fixings”? It is 
a neologism quite fit to run in a curricle with the South Ken- 
sington coinage of “ Exhibits.” 

The buildings of the English, the Munitions of War and 
Ministry of War, present nothing particular in an architectural 
sense. They are constructed of wood, and decorated more or less 
by South Kensington: “ c'est tout dire.” 

We now approach the Protestant Missions, which are situated 
immediately in front of the building devoted to the ancient 
Mexican persuasion (human sacrificial). Singularly enough, a 
Frenchman would include both these structures in the word 
“temple.” Preachings and distributions of tracts go on daily in 
the former of these edifices, which, with the number of persons 
ascending the steps of the iatter, present a curious mixture of 
Exeter Hall and tholomew Fair. There can, however, be no 
two opinions of the merits of the Missionary Museum; it is 
probably the most interesting collection in the Park. 

The Protestant Temple, as might be expected from an edifice 
under the patronage of Lord Shaftesbury, is very plain, and 
remarkable as having no colour outside and a most atrocious 
stained-glass window inside. The other temple (Mexican), on the 
contrary, is highly coloured outside with impossible yellow dragons 
on a bright red ground; the inside contains the collection of M. 
Léon Méhédin, made during his travels. ‘This collection consists 
of a most interesting series of objects, principally of Oriental and 
ancient American art. Although it fails to possess the patronage 
of Lord Shaftesbury, we are much afraid that the interior of this 
temple may prove more attractive than that of its rival, although 


heathendom 1s very properly handicapped with an admission fee of 


fifty centimes. The upper part contains the models of the idol, the 
altar where burnt the perpetual fire, and the stone whereon the 
victims were sacrificed. it is a pity that M. Méhédin should have 
enclosed this upper part with paper mouldings of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics ; they take away from the reality of the scene, as also does 
the boarded floor, in spite of the feather curtains and rows of skulls 
at the entry. 

The Roumanian church promises to be a more gorgeous build. 
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‘pleasing. A Turkish mosque, a Turkish bath, an Egyptian bazaar 


ing, if we may believe the outside, which is decorated with gold, 
silver, and all the colours of the palette. The architecture is an 
odd mixture of the Oriental and Byzantine types. It is the model 
of a real church much reduced; and there is another in the collec- 
tion of the “ Histoire du Travail” inside the Exhibition building. 


From a polychromatic point of view the mixture of the gold and | 


silver, and of the goid and yellow ochre, is most effective. 

One of the largest and best-designed buildings is the palace of 
the Bey of Tunis, to which M. Chapout appears as architect. 
There is a vast amount of plaster ornament, very much in the style 
of the Alhambra; indeed some of the patterns are said to have 
been moulded from that edifice. The colouring, like a good deal of 
modern Exstern polychromy, is rather loud, being often composed 
of the crudest primaries ; but there are parts where a better tradi- 
tion has prevailed, and which are exceedingly pleasing. The lower 
part of the edifice is devoted to a café and shops where native 
produce is sold, such as dates, Rachat-lakoum, and pistachio 
nuts; and other small shops present us with that species of metal- 
work generally known as Algerian, but which it is whispered is all 
made at Lyons or Paris. There is also a stable in the lower part. 
The ceiling of the café is a very fine pattern of moulded plaster, 


and if coloured would be perfectly beautiful. The upper part of | 


the building contains several apartments surrounding a court with 
marble columns. There is the usual amount of Eastern furniture, 
plus plaster tracery windows with stained glass. Altogether there 
is a very great deal to be learnt from this building ; it is certainly 
the most complete example of Eastern art, and does great credit 
to M. Chapout’s Eastern studies. 

Passing a Bedouin tent, the inside of which is only a trifle 
less hot than the surrounding atmosphere, we arrive at the 
Japanese house, a very frail structure compared with the 
last building. There is nothing particular in it, all the articles 
and the patterns of the papers being well-known to Londoners. 
From Japan to China the distance is not long. The Chinese 
compound is surrounded with a wall. or entrance the inquir- 
ing visitor has again to pay fifty centimes. It contains sundry 
buildings highly coloured. ‘That in the centre fulfils the double 
purpose of a museum and restaurant. ‘The objects contained in the 
former are exactly what we see in the London curiosity-shops, 
with the exception of some instruments of torture, the use of one of 
which is to strike the “patient” on the ankle. Another is what 
the French would call an historical monument, being the sword 
used by the executioner in the golden days of Commissioner Yeh. 
As to the restaurant, the visitor can be supplied with a noyau 
cobbler, which the gargon tells you is a Chinese drink called 
Nonquin, much patronized by the mandarins and the nobility of 
those realms. A theatre where performances take place every 
evening, and a depét for tea presided over by three Chinese ladies 
—this time not from the Batignolles—complete this department. 

Three buildings in juxtaposition represent ancient, modern, and 
bric-a-brac Egyptian architecture. The first professes to represent 
the temple of Mdfou, but the scale it bears to the original may 
easily be supposed. ‘Ihe interior contains certain Egyptian anti- 

uities, including the famous jewels exhibited in London in 1862. 
he second building—namely, the pavilion of the Viceroy—exhibits 
a sad falling off in its architecture from the palace of the Bey of 
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Spanish buildings—one, the Chateau en Espa 

architecture, devoted to indeed solemn 
and the other the Café en Espagne, with strange qd 
hard names and incomprehensible ingredients ; also with 
damsels arrayed in the most violent-patterned chintzes with 
fringes. A model farm with cows producing milk licensed Ai 
drunk on the premises, and sundry saw-mills and other ind - 
establishments, finish the attractions of this third quarter. — 

The fourth quarter is divided into two parts, the larger of whi 
is an horticultural garden, the admission being the usual 4 
centimes. The buildings consist principally of hot-houses ‘ 
there is a very pretty pavillon for the od decorated ‘ote 
majolica ornaments; and the Serre Monumentale really ind 
much praise as being a successful specimen of the combination t 
glass and iron with upholstery. Two aquariums—or, if pedants 
please, aquaria—one for marine and the other for fresh-water 
tishes, are on a large scale, and present great and deserving attrae 
tions. A complete set of fish-hatching apparatus and matéria 
from the famous establishment of Huningues shows how much 
the French have done in an art in which they are in all senses 
our masters. The free part of this quarter is remarkable as 
containing the Belgian al Dutch exhibitions; the former giyj 
us several pictures of Leys, and the latter classic subjects by Alma 
Tadema. There are also a Dutch dairy, a diamond-cutting estab. 
lishment, and an exhibition of railway materials, 

Thus much for the edifices in the Park. An Englishman has 
certainly little reason to feel proud of the part taken by his nation 
in this portion of the Exhibition, and yet a large sum was granted 
for this purpose among others, so large indeed that there was con. 
siderable reluctance in Parliament as to voting it. Perhaps we 
shall do better some day when South Kensington shall be really g 
school of art, and when the military element shall be employed in 
its proper place, instead of making us look foolish at home and 
ridiculous abroad. 
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(To be continued.) 


THE ST. LEGER. 


i ie crowd that annually assembles to witness the last great 
three-year-old race oi the year is perhaps better able to appre- 
ciate horseflesh than any other body of people collected together 
in any other part of the world for a similar purpose, The spec- 
tators at the general run of race mectings are there for the most 
part to enjoy a holiday—to eat and to drink a great deal more than 
is good for them, and to make a great deal of noise on their way 
home. About the horses they know next to nothing, and care as 
much. They cheer and shout as the winner flashes past the judge’s 
chair, but as to forming any intelligent opinion about the merits of 
the different competitors, about their conditien, their soundness, 
their good and their faulty points, they are incapable of any such 
mental effort. Jt is very different with Yorkshiremen, Their 
knowledge of horses appears to be almost an instinct, and their 
judgment of them is usually based on their own observation. We 
do not mean to say that they are not well up in the Stud Book, 
and in the details of public running, but they are never satisfied 
with coming to a conclusion from second-hand materials, Ask the 


Tunis. The bronze, ivory, and ebony which are employed in the | 
doors are another illustration of the proverb that fine feathers , 
do not make fine fowls. As to the bric-a-brac edifice, the less said | 
about it the better; it containsa panorama and other objects (includ- | 
ing a stuffed dromedary once the property of Napoleon), which 
illustrate the brilliant scheme of M. Lesseps. ‘The external poly- 
chromy both in this and in the sot-disant temple of Edfou is very 


with real Tunisian workmen, and a Persian kiosque, are all in juxta- 
position. They all illustrate very fairly the modern state of art 
in the East, but the palm must certainly be given to the Persian 
kiosque, the stained-glass and decorations being much superior to 
those of the palace of the Bey of Tunis. Almost the last building 
in this quarter is the so-called Pompeian Museum, happily unlike 
anything in Pompeii, and containing a collection of modern Italian 
manufactures. Very near it is a specimen of the manufactures 
(the sole one outside the Exhibition) of the Pontifical States, in 
the shape of some imitation catacombs; these are very well 
done, probably in consequence of the producers having been long 
established in that line of business. 

In the next quarter are Russian buildings made of pine-wood, 
with wonderful prolongations of gable-boards, finials, &c., very 
barbaric and very picturesque. They give the idea of being made 
of Swiss paper-knives. ‘The style is nowhere, but there are faint 
traces of what we should call Elizabethan. In some of the 
details the Swedish log-houses are more sober; the upper parts 
are covered with scale-like shingles. There are two examples— 
one said to be a reproduction of the house of Gustavus Vasa, and 
the other a small museum for industrial specimens; this latter is 
exceedingly picturesque, so is the Tyrolean house. The above are 
the wooden houses, properly speaking, where the walls are entirel 
made of wood; but there are many others framed of wood, wit 
brick nogging, the latter sometimes plastered, but they present no 
points of attraction; and none come up to the old specimens in 
our own country, such as are found in Cheshire, for instance. 
One of the very worst buildings as regards polychromy is the 
Swiss Exhibition of Fine Arts; it has a Grecian portico, and 
a + a notable example of what to avoid in colour, as the 

uilding which contains the Portuguese colonial productions is 


first yeoman you meet before the start for the Leger his opinion of 
the chances of this or that horse, and he will not merely refer to 
the Calendar for his answer. He has taken stock of the runners 
himself, and he will give you a sound reason for his preference. 
And Yorkshiremen are seldom mistaken in their estimate. They 
look for real quality and real strength. They are not fascinated 
by pretty action, if there is an absence of power; they are not de- 
ceived by the mere outward gloss of condition, if there is a wantof 
substance. They have got a certain standard in their own minds of 
what a Leger winner should be; and though of course there are bad 
years as well as good years, yet on the whole that standard, which is 
a pretty high one, will be found correct. The race for the Leger is 
doubly interesting to the critical observer, because not unfrequently 
it definitely settles who is the best horse of che year. Between 
Epsom and Doncaster the three-year-olds are so run through, that 
perhaps only three or four are leit with any chance of carrying of 
the great Yorkshire prize; while not unfrequently the Doncaster 
race is reduced to a match. Looking back through the last 
five years, we find that in 1862 the Leger was virtually 
match between Marquis and Buckstone, who were respectively 
second and third in the Derby; and the former won by a head. 
In 1864 nothing had a chance of beating Blair Athol and 
General Peel, who were first and second, as in the Derby. 
In 1865 it was a match between Gladiateur and Regalia, 
the best horse and the best mare of the year; and in 1866 
between Lord Lyon and Savernake, the latter of whom wis 
only beaten by a head both in the Derby and the Leger. This 
yenr, as the competitors were disposed of or run through one 
y one during the summer, it had every appearance of becoming 
a match between Hermit and Vauban, the first and third in the 
Derby. Marksman has never recovered the injury he received 
on his leg during the Epsom race ; and Achievement so di 
herself in the Oaks and at Ascot that her name ceased to be 
mentioned. At Ascot she looked a mere skeleton, and was unable 
to gallop even over her own distance—a mile—dying away to a 
thing the moment she began to ascend the hill. Vauban, on the 
contrary, went on running and —- and, provided the pace was 
made fast enough, it seemed that the longer the distance t e better 


he liked it. It was contended on the one hand that he lost the 
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Derby because there was nothing to make strong enough 
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im; and certainly his subsequent performances, when good care 
for taken that his tastes in this respect should be indulged, gave 
to this argument. But it was urged on the other side that 
+t won the Derby when he was looking much more like a 
= w than a race-horse, and when he was utterly unfit and 
ared. Only a fortnight after, at Ascot, it was difficult to 

ee 2 him as the same animal; and it was natural to insist 
if he went on improving in like manner, by September he 
id be a stone better than when he won the Derby. But the 

Vee ect of 2 match between Vauban and Hermit was summaril 
of by the resurrection of Achievement, who at York 
came out again in the best of health and spirits, and galloped 
clean away from Vauban over a mile and three-quarters—a longer 
urge than she was ever dreamed capable of compassing. Once 
o therefore, the Leger became a match between the best horse 
and the best mare of the year. Vauban, it was true, had been 
sadly overworked, and was much in need of rest, but there was 
time enough between York and Doncaster for him to 
recover himself sufficiently to turn the tables on his victress. 
In addition, the Doncaster course was exactly suited to Achieve- 
nent, from there being no hili in it, so that the only question 
d to be which would prove superior, Hermit’s power or 

ievement’s speed ? 

Happily for Yorkshiremen the Leger day was as fine as could 
be desired. No one could fail to be struck with the contrast 
between the crowd which was flocking towards the Town Moor 
and that to which we are accustomed on Epsom Downs. There 
was none of that inane hilarity which appears to be the special 
characteristic of the Derby Day. There were no sLondon 
roughs, and there were no City clerks. There was a dense 
multitude of solid, somewhat solemn-looking, Englishmen, 
assembled not so much for pleasure as for serious business. 
Their faces were grave, as of men called upon to take part 
in the decision of a great national question. They took up their 
stations, and waited, serious and immovable, like special jurymen 
empannelled to give a final judgment about the horse and 
the mare. We have never seen a course so well kept, or 
cleared with so little difficulty. Men had come to form critical 

inions on racing, not to obstruct it. The police had little or no 
trouble. As at other places the people walked on the course be- 
tween the races. What object or pleasure there is in doing this 
we have long and vainly endeavoured to discover. What there 
is to be seen in the turf, or in the impressions of the horses’ 
hoofs, or what information can be gleaned therefrom, we cannot 
conceive. It seems to be a propensity similar to that shown 
by spectators at — cricket-matches, who, at the close of 
an innings, invariably walk up to the wickets, look round them, 
and between them, and over them, pick up a little bit of grass 
and throw it away, stamp down one or two imperceptible in- 

ualities, prod two or three little holes with their walking- 
sticks where they imagine a good ball has pitched, or ought to 
have pitched, and then return to their seats wiser and happier men. 
Well, Yorkshiremen like to walk on the course like the rest of 
race-goers, but at the first sound of the bell they are off and in 
their proper places. Despite the enormous crowds who were 
—_ on Wednesday, excellent time was kept, and all was ready 
for the great race some minutes before the hour named on the card. 


There were twelve starters, and their preliminary canters were | 


eagerly watched. Achievement was the first to come on the 
course. She was indeed altered since we last saw her at Ascot. 
She had lost all that mean, tucked-up appearance which was 
so noticeable then, and had thickened more than we could 
have possibly expected for a mare so naturally light-framed. 
She was full of muscle, her coat was bright and healthy, she 
walked with a dainty springy step, and she cantered like a kitten. 
There was no fretfulness or nervousness about her. The crowd 
that followed her, and sometimes almost shut her in, did 
not seem to discompose her in the least, and it was the uni- 
versal opinion that never had she at any time been brought out 
80 perfectly fit. Those who saw Achievement on Wednesday 
saw her at her best, for it is not reasonable to suppose that she 
can ever be in better racing condition than she was then. Hermit 
was also warmly greeted on his appearance. He somewhat dis- 
appointed us. ie was perhaps a little rash to infer, because he 
had ov so much between Epsom and Ascot, that therefore 
he would improve in corresponding proportion between Ascot and 
Doncaster. Anyhow the inference was not verified, for he did not 
look to us so well as he did at Ascot. He seemed rather over- 
trained, and though he galloped with great power, and as if he 
longed for a hill that he might breast it, he sweated considerably 
and appeared nervous. Altogether he did not give the same satis- 
faction as the mare, for he looked as if he would tire himself out 
before the finish. Julius is so handsome a horse that it is alwaysa 
pleasure to see him, and he must always attract admiration. On 
occasion he had evidently been most carefully prepared with- 

out being overwrought. Vauban was improved by his fortnight’s 
Test, and could the fortnight have been extended to six weeks 
things might have been different. He still showed signs of having 
ne no small amount of work, and Fordham’s absence was 
against his chance, for, being a lazy horse, he requires very judicious 
Niding, and must be roused up at the proper time. Duchess was 
ed to make the running for him. Few of the remainder 
ted much attention. Neither Van Amburgh, nor Challenge, 

ad Fervacques found much favour in the eyes of the shrewd 
orkshiremen. Longchamps was a big coarse-looking son of 


looking animal with a very weak middle, and it would scarcely 
have been proper to run the Leger without one of Lord Glasgow's 
and one of John Scott’s in it. 

The canters over, they soon got into line. There were no 
obstructions. There was not even a Leger dog. Cockney vul- 
garisms are banished from Yorkshire. After one or two false starts 
the flag fell, and Vauban was almost the first off, but he was 
— ulled back, and Duchess and Taraban went to the 

ront. ese two made the running for nearly a mile, and Tara- 

ban’s port, or whisky, or whatever was his beverage on Wednes- 
day morning, so far agreed with him that he did not give up 
his place till the Red House. Then Hermit, who had been 
last but three, came towards the front division, in which 
Achievement and Vauban were conspicuous. The three came 
round the last turn clear of eve thing else, the mare going 
wonderfully easily, and within herself. Coming up the straight it 
was plain that she had the speed of all her antagonists, and “Oh! 
for the Ascot hill” must have been the thought of many a 
well-wisher to Hermit. The flat course was so perfectly agree- 
able to her that it was pretty clear two hundred yards from 
the winning-post that she would never be caught. Vauban 
was hopelessly outpaced at the distance, and though Hermit tried 
gallantly to catch the flying mare, his speed was not equal to his 
strength, and she won, with just one little shake of the reins, by a 
clear length. Julius came with a fine rush at the last moment, 
and so rapidly overhauled the leaders that in another stride he 
would have deprived Hermit of second place. There was in fact 
only a head between second and third. Julius is undoubtedly one 
of the most improved horses of the year, and we are not at all sure 
that, if he had come a little sooner, he might not have been within 
half a length of the winner. Vauban was an indifferent fourth, 
and Challenge, a fair honest second-class horse, was fifth. The 
positions of the remainder are a matter of indifference. The truth 
of the Derby running, setting aside the improved form of Julius, was 
strikingly confirmed, and at the same time the inferiority of Hermit 
over a flat course was clearly shown. He is not built for great speed, 
and the Leger finish is all in favourof aspeedy animal. Achievement, 
on the other hand, has no liking for a hill; and, improved as she 
is, we should never expect to see her defeat Hermit over courses 
like those at Ascot or Stockbridge. On a flat course she is indeed 
a wonder, and her perfect action is a treat to behold. The victory 
was received with a genuine outburst of cheers—not the wretched 
attempt at cheering that we are accustomed to at other races. The 
Yorkshiremen do not make a foolish hubbub all day long like the 
London holiday-makers, but when a good horse wins they open 
their throats and give their lungs free play. When a good mare 
wins, they open their mouths a little wider, and cheer a good deal 
louder. But when a good mare beats a good horse, when the best 
mare for many a year beats the winner of the Derby, there is no 
mistake about their enthusiasm. The defeat of Blink Bonny was 
regarded by them as a national calamity. They have had other 
great favourites since then—Caller Ou, for example ; and Achieve- 
ment will not be forgotten by them for a long time. 


REVIEWS. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS.* 


OTWITHSTANDING the vast amount of discussion on edu- 
cational topics which has been taking place in this country 
of late years, and the growing interest in the system of our public 
schools and Universities, we have no history of education. Even 
in German, in which everything has its special history, the onl 
book is Von Raumer’s feeble Geschichte der Padagogik, of whic 
the first edition was published more than twenty-five years since. 
All that is good in Von Raumer on the subject of Universities is 
taken from Savigny’s History of the Roman Law. Savigny’s in- 
vestigation is that of the thorough scholar and antiquarian, but 
it was no part of his purpose to present a history of education. 
That the methods and principles of the higher education have been 
changed three or four times over since it began to exist at all in 
modern Europe—that these changes have not been effected by 
caprice or by will, but that they have resulted from preceding 
changes in the habits of thought ruling the Western mind—these 
are facts which may be dimly perceived by us when we are, for any 
reason, forced to compare the present with the past. But we can 
nowhere turn to any book where the history of these revolutions 
is traced for usin any intelligible connexion. Not less learned 
than Savigny, Sir William Hamilton has supplied out of the fulness 
of his knowledge many valuable fragments of information. But 
his articles were polemical, and his object transitory. Nor was Sir 
William Hamilton’s mind trained sufficiently to regard the neces- 
sary nevus of cause and effect unfolding itself through events and 
moulding institutions. An account of the revolutions in University 
education by Sir William Hamilton, had he written it, would have 
been faultless in point of technical detail, but it would not have 
connected academical with political life, nor have shown how these 
revolutions formed a portion of the larger stream of revolution 
which has been steadily flowing in one direction since the present 
European States-system began. Sir William Hamilton was the 
only English writer of our time who had learning enough for the 


* Christian Schools and Scholars, or Sketches of Education from the 


Monarque, The Palmer was The Palmer, that is to say a showy- 


Christian Era to the Council of Trent. By the Author of “ 
Chancellors.” 2 vols, London: Longmans & Co, 1867. 
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task, but he wanted the philosophical conception of the unity of 
his 


tory. 

Siconties of Christian Schools and Scholars comes to the sub- 
ject without either learning or philosophical view. His two thick 
volumes are a mere compilation, and that at second-hand, from 


pass. e do not want to erect an impossible standard, or to 
require of anybody what we have admitted that even Sir William 
Hamilton could not have supplied. But what we must consider 
matter of just complaint is that the title-page is deceptive. There 
is no account presented, through the greater part of two volumes, 
of “Christian schools” or of “education.” We have the mere 
narrative biography of saints, bishops, and doctors which we have 
in a hundred books, and told neither better nor worse than it has 
been told a hundred times already. It is true that the system of 
education and the history of the middle-age schools is to be got in 
eat part out of the biographies of famous men; and thankful we 
ould be to any one who would write it out for us. But this the 
author of Christian Schools and Scholars has not attempted. He 
simply reproduces the facts of the biography, generally without 
specifying his authorities, but from any book that happened to be 
at hand. For example, the accounts of St. Edmund, St. Richard, 
and Stephen Langton have the appearance of being vapid abridg- 
ments of Dr. Newman’s Lives of the Saints published about thirty 
years ago. 

Indeed the Lives of the Saints, in the series referred to, might 
seem to have supplied, not only some pages of the matter of these 
two volumes, but the model on which the biographies are 
written :— 

Look into that cathedral where crowds have assembled to hear the preach- 
ing of the famous doctor John of St. Quentin. He has chosen the subject 
of holy poverty, and he seems inspired by some unwonted strain of eloquence 
as he speaks of the snares, the emptiness, the vanity of the world. At last 
he stops and descends the pulpit stairs. Is his discourse finished, or what is 
he about todo? The crowd moves hither and thither with curiosity, and 
sees him kneeling at the feet of the Dominican Prior of St.James. . . . 
Now the white habit is thrown over his doctor’s gown ; the black mantle, the 
garb of poverty and humility, is added, and he returns to finish his dis- 
course. . » » Or let us wander into that old church of St. Mary, where 
the long lancet windows and the Ladye chapel with its carved wooden 
reredos, black with age, and adorned with silver statuettes, and its walls 
frescoed with the figures of saints, carry us back to mediwval times; and 
the cool air with its sweet fragrance of incense, and the silence broken only 
by a passing footstep on the worn and broken pavement, soothe and tran- 
quillize us as though we had passed out of the busy streets into the atmo- 
sphere of another world. In that church and before that Ladye altar you 
might a, have seen an English scholar who had passed over to Paris 
while still a mere boy to study his course of arts. Every night he comes 
hither to assist at matins, &c. &c.—Vol. ii. p. 28. 


In this scene-painting of picturesque background for the real 
facts of biography we recognise the familiar model of the Catholic 
biography of the last generation, a style which was popularized 
by Chateaubriand, and made still more famous by Montalembert’s 
Life of St. Elizabeth. In our generation this system has become 
obsolete. It not only is not conformable to our tastes, but we have 
acquired a positive distaste for it. It may be said that the loss 
is ours, that it is the growing realism of our age which makes it 
insensible to the play of the imagination which the more poetical 
generation which preceded us welcomed and required. Roman 
Catholics, it is thought, in whom the old worship has preserved 
an wsthetic feeling unimpaired, are not infected by this prosaic 
realism, and can enjoy and appreciate a picturesque and imagi- 
native biography. It is a degradation of moral culture alone 
which has destroyed in the hardheaded and hardhearted Pro- 
testant feelings and tastes which the warmer colouring of the 
Roman Catholic ritual cherishes as one of the precious parts of 
life. That this is so is supposed by many English men and women 
who are not at all in their religious belief disposed to Romanism. 
We are not going here to enter upon a defence of our age from 
the charge of “ Realism.” But with respect to the style of 
biography—the style adopted by the anonymous 
oman Catholic writer of Christian Schools and Scholars—we cannot 
doubt that‘it is a mistake in literary art, and that the rejection of 
it by our age is creditable to our taste, and a token of advance in 
public education, and not of a decline. What we require above 
all things in biography is that it be true. This requirement does 
not proceed from a mere blind prejudice in favour of a virtue 
upon which Protestants are supposed to pique themselves as a 
substitute for religion; it proceeds from a perception that, if 
biography be not true, it has no value. Whatever may be the 
worth and moral use of fiction—and fiction has such moral uses— 


it must not be mixed with biographical details, The mixta ; 
useless, is neither poetry nor prose—neither Dichtung nor Wabrhei, 
It is not a bare superstition for truth that makes ys ¥ 
critics. It is a strong sense of the practical value of 
record, and the conviction that this practical value is destroyed if 
| life of St. Edmund of Pontigny we must have a guarantee F 
ought things which he did oot aaah 


process of — him it 
| taste, but it is a utilitarian feeling. We want to be edifi 


th 
, works. Nothing is so edifying as to know that real — S 


tried, and been victorious or resigned. But the odifaes 


a under the class. We cannot think this 
critical discrimi — 


certainly disqualifies Catholics as writers of history, is 
the basis of literary, as of all, art. The antithesis of realism is not 
poetry, but falsehood. The style adopted by the author of Christian 
Schools is one into which writers are liable to fall who ar 
deficient in dramatic power. Unable to idealize character from 
within, they try to beautify it from without. When they cannot 
present the actual emotions, motives, and thoughts at work in the 
action of the drama, they supply the defect by costume and 
background, 

It would not have been worth while laying so much stress on 
this had it been merely a mistaken choice of style. Itis much 
more than this; it is a misconception of the use of language 
and the meaning of books, It amounts to a disqualification 
of Roman : Catholics as biographers and_ historians, quite as 
much as the fictitious theory of politics to which ther 
allegiance to Rome pledges them. Our author, e., traces the 
misfortunes of France in the English wars to its adherence 
to the anti-Pope Clement VIL, and to its being thus involved 
in the guilt of the “great Schism.” Not only was the coronation 
in the French capital of an English conqueror the punishment 
for this crime, but the University of Paris declined from that 
moment; “for on schools which had thus deliberately cut 
themselves off from the source of benediction the blessing of 
fertility could not rest” (Vol. ii. p. 207). It is impossible to 
refute in detail such random ascription of effects to causes. To 
ascertain the causes of the rise and fall of nations, and the laws 
which have influenced the health and wealth of the people of 
modern Europe, is the problem of the historian. What can we 
hope to learn from a writer who starts with the assumption that 
prosperity and adversity are determined by the submission or re 
sistance of a people to the ecclesiastical authority of the Pope? 

History teaches many lessons, but there is one which she repeats through 
all ages with unvarying fidelity. It is vain for the kings of the earth to 
stand up against the Lord and against his Christ. It is idle for themin 
their mad presumption to dash themselves against the Rock of Peter— 
Vol. ii. p. 209. 

Or what account of schools and scholars can be expected from 
one who believes the philosophy of the eighteenth century to bea 
compound of “ superficial vanity and the mania for innovation,” 
put together by Rousseau and Voltaire. There is not in all the 
two volumes a trace of sympathy with greatness of mind or the 
efforts of human intellect, scarcely even an apprehension of what 
intellectis, The historian of Christian Schools and Scholars looks 
upon intellect at a distance with a vast but blind reverence, a 
some occult and highly dangerous power. The nature of it is u- 
known, but at times it has outbreaks which terrify simple souls. 
He is disposed to see in the rise of scholasticism in the twelfth 
century distinct traces of an infernal agency. Of what the scho- 
lastic philosophy really contains he does not appear to have any 
conception, for he says that the scholasticism which was “raml- 
pant” in the days of Abelard was full of errors and sophistries 
which arose out of an extravagant adherence to the uncorrected 
teaching of Aristotle; but that this scholasticism in its early ~~ 
was not the scholastic theology, but “a system of reasoning.” We 
must add that the author does not read German, and that spelling 
like “ Autiochies,” “Architremius,” “stramine,” occurring 100 
often to be press errors, suggests doubts as to the character of his 
Latin scholarship. a 

But though without the learning or the grasp of mind requisi® 
for the ambitious task he has imposed upon himself, we gladly 
recognise in our author a true feeling and re for some 0 
the lower forms of education. He brings to light a fact which is 


often lost sight of by our historians—that schooling, and a schoo 
which meant more than merely reading, descended in the thirteen 
wer Class than we are 
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a . Durham, e.g., was excellently supplied with poor 
having not only one in the monastery, but others in the 
‘4 churches. We have a notice of these Durham schools, 
rary continued to flourish down to the time of the Reforma- 
fjon, a8 eatly a8 1170. The example of Wonderful Walker 
’.» school in his village church was therefore but a surviving 
lic of primitive manners. In the school of St. Cuthbert the 
n were not only taught but fed; the meat and drink left 
the monks pr to a little 
called the “covie.” Alumni of these poor-schools 
to the hi ro Churel. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, born of a peasant’s family, 
ins’ brought the poor-school of the Cluniac monks of 
Lewes; and Alexander of Hales, the “ irrefragable doctor,” owed 
his early education to the Cistercians. The facilities afforded by 
the religious houses to the education of the poor were so great as 
to be regarded with much jealousy by the feudal lords. The 
revolution by which, in the fourteenth century, French, which 
had hitherto been the only language suffered to be spoken in 
ghools, was superseded by English, must have made these parish 
schools still more popular. Reading and grammar—i.e, the Latin 
age—were also taught in these a schools, where the 
rest children might learn the Church chant, a considerable 
number of Latin prayers, and hymns out of the Church service. 
The author regrets that Catholic children of the same class in our 
dsy should be ignorant of the language of the Church offices in 
which the children of a ruder age were thoroughly trained. He 
suggests that the teaching of so much Latin as would enable a 
child to follow the Latin prayers should be restored in parochial 
Catholic) schools, and appeals to personal experience as proving 
Ne it is quite easy to make a class of boys recite fluently, and 
chant correctly from note, the psalms of vespers or compline, the 
“Credo,” “Gloria,” and other portions of the mass. At the 
Universities Anglican French held its ground longer, but in the 
primary schools the English tongue asserted its supremacy, and 
imers and grammars ‘began to be written in it. An ancient 
“primer” of the fourteenth century was a piece of parchment nailed 
on a board, and covered for the sake of protection with a thin 
transparent sheet of horn. Hence the term “ horn-book” applied 
to elementary school-books. Chaucer, who painted English 
society as he saw it with his own eyes, has not forgotten the village 
school where “an hepe of children comen of Christen blood” 
acquired as much learning as was suitable to their age and 
ndition. 
” That is to say, to singen and to rede 
As smal children do in thir childhede. 
In these parochial monastic the was of 
course gratuitous. e modern belief that this education was 
1s erroneous. ere 1s direct evidence that the parochial schoo 
were frequented by the children of the peasantry indiscriminately, 
and by those of the very poorest condition. Caxton—who learned 
his English in the Weald of Kent, a waste wilderness or forest, 
scantily inhabited—speaks of his early education, “whereof 1 
humbly and heartily thank God, and am bounden to pray for my 
father’s and mother’s souls, who in my youth sent me to school.” 
A petition was presented to Parliament, by certain lords in the 
reign of Richard 11., praying that the children of serfs and the 
lower sort might not be sent to school, and particularly to the 
schools of monasteries. ‘The statute of 1406, however, enacted, in 
the teeth of this characteristic petition, that “every man or 
woman, of whatever state or condition they be, shall be at liberty 
to send their son or daughter to take learning in any kind of 
school that pleaseth them within the realm.” We may justly 
ascribe to the ecclesiastics the credit of thus preserving for the 
humbler classes a social right which was endangered by feudal 


tyranny, 


M. TAINE ON HIS COUNTRYMEN.* 


F is a slight comfort to find that, if one or two clever English- 
men are dissatisfied with their countrymen, there are more than 
one or two Frenchmen not less dissatisfied with their countrymen. 
M. Taine is one of the cleverest of living writers. _He knows a 
a deal about a great many subjects, and he discusses what he 
ws with a vivacity, a transparency, a keenness more than 
French. Of the soundness of his views on philosophy and art there 
are different opinions, but everybody agrees in admiring the wit 
and liveliness of his sallies. He seems to possess just the qualities 
to make a perfect satirist of manners. His recent satire upon his 
‘an compatriots does not disappoint these expectations. In 
form it is something like a blunder. It professes to be the notes 
made upon Parisian society by a gentleman who has made his for- 
tune in America by oil and salt pork. Mr. Frederick Thomas 
Barleycorn, however, maintains the thinnest of disguises. We do 
not get the observations of a commercial and Americanized mind 
upon the follies of the most frivolous of capitals, but simply the 
ancies of a Parisian man of letters, taking the point of view 

of wise middle age. M. Graindorge is not characteristic. His 
contact with oils and salted pork has not made him gross or 
ron His criticisms are marked with the true Parisian spright- 
ess, However, let us not quarrel with him for this. We can 
guess what the typical American would say of Paris. It is more 
interesting to know what is thought by a writer like M. Taine, 


MM. Frédéric Thomas Graindorge, Par H, Taine, 


* Vieet Opinions de 
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‘aris: Hachette. 


who, unlike most Frenchmen, knows much of the habits and ideas 

of Germany and England, and therefore has standards of com- 

parison. We are pretty sure never to find in M. Taine’s writings 

any of those stale sillinesses against other countries over which 

so many fifth-rate French writers make merry. He is a wit, but 

a wit enriched with instruction and travel. Our too reserved 

English usage may find him occasionally coarse in his realistic 

manner of observation. There is in him, however, none of that 

coarseness which comes of pruriency or indelicacy, It is the 

frank outspokenness of a sila her who is bound above all 

things to recognise phenomena. e ought rather to envy the 

French that courage which endures to have Casinos and Cre- 

mornes mentioned and described. *It is very certain that to talk 

about them as M. Taine does will not allure anybody to become 
their patron and frequenter. He does not paint them with all 

sorts of insinuations and hints as to latent delights, nor does he ser- 

monize and twaddle about their being very horrible and very wicked. 

With a most effective gravity and simplicity he states exactly 

what may be seen in those places of dissipation, and he conveys just 

the true impression of their noisy vulgarity, stupidity, shabbiness, 
and absolute joylessness, He is neither sentimental nor rigid, 
neither weeps nor groans, nor walks loftily with nose in the air. 

His manner is as of one who should say—* All this gives pleasure 
to a good many people; perhaps you may like it; for me, I want 
enthusiasm, decidedly.” We find something of the same tone 
throughout this very amusing book. The writer is not enthusiastic. 

He simply records his facts in a positive manner, leaving you to 
draw your own conclusions according to the particular turn of 
your favourite philosophy. He describes with sprightliness. That 
is his affair. If any man particularly wants a moral, let him 
draw it for himself. We can only see clearly that M. Taine 
does not think Parisian life the highest, best, and sweetest that 
is possible or conceivable. Strange to say, considering the present 
mood of the French, he even thinks that there is something in the 
unatlected tranquillity of German life which pleases him more than 
the parade and ‘stir and glitter of Paris. Still he has a catholic 
impartiality, and says some good things of us all—English, German, 
French. There are as many ideals as races, he holds, and one 
may see it in proverbs. A Frenchman says of a lucky fellow, “ IL 
est né coiffé.” Exactly; “la frisure, l’élégance, le monde, et les 
agréments du monde.” The Englishman says, in the same circum- 
stances, that the man is “ born with a silver spoon in his mouth.” 
Does not this exactly hit off the national character—“ positiviste et 
vorace, la mangeaille, la bonne digestion, le confortable, l’apparence 
respectable, les écus.” The German phrase is that a man is “ born 
in a skin of happiness ”—* vague, sentimental et terre a terre dans 
la vulgarité et la cuisine; le marchand de saucisses idéaliste.” 
One of the most complimentary things which M. Taine is so good 
as to say of us is that there are very few lorettes in England; but 
still London is Frenchifying itself, a imperceptibly. At pre- 
sent, except the horrible display of the Haymarket and one or two 
audacious scandals in Hyde Park, le monde interlope is wanting. 
But let us take courage. Londres se francise. And if we have 
not Parisian Joretdism, we have a type of harlotry of our own quite 
as bad as, or worse than, that of Paris. 

Now and then M. Taine flavours his pages with cynicism. “There 
are four sorts of péople in the world,” for example, “ les amoureux, 
les ambitieux, les observateurs, les imbéciles. Les plus heureux 
sont les imbéciles.” But he is sparing in these lively and pungent 
bits of absurdity, dear as they are to the souls of the French. He 
prefers to give types of character and social life, exactly and almost 
hardly drawn. Most of these pictures are admirable. They show, 
however, that modern society 1s all very much alike, and that foll 
and artificiality are not peculiar to Paris or to London. Wit 
the modification of a few phrases, M. Taine’s satire might very 
well be translated info English, and labelled as Notes on London. 

‘One important exception must be made. Za Parisienne is an 
ideal to which England may not aspire. In France, a woman is a 
man, but passed through the alembic, refined, and concentrated ; 
with all the initiative of a man, his military vivacity, his love of 
society, his passion for show and amusement, “ mais plus ner- 
veusement et avec un élan plus fort.” The Parisian woman 
is a person, not a thing. To be a shopwoman, a woman of society, 
or a lorette—these are the three occupations in which, and in 
which only, she excels, “I believe the triumph of a French- 
woman,” says her frank co man, “is to be the presiding lady 
at a café—a handsome café, of course; a pretty woman, well- 
dressed, engaged at once in smiling and selling, in show and in 
business, half proper and half provoking, agreeable for five 
minutes at a time in a place which is at once a salon and a shop.” 
The model fine lady takes people on their weak side. In lower 
ranks, the shopwoman and the Jorette do the same thing; they 
are animated by a single soul in all three characters—by the same 
talent, the same want, the talent and the want of the Frenchwoman, 
“ profiter des hommes en leur plaisant.” Frenchmen are very fond 
of classifying the different types of female nature. There are 
scores of volumes written by contemporary authors, consisting 
simply of studies of women. One or two of M. Taine’s sketches, 
if less elaborate, are not less graphic than some of the very best of 
these. One instantly recognises, for instance, the woman who has 
no time for vices or gallantries because all her force is expended 
in pétillement de la cervelle. She is like a goldfinch, “ which has 
a hundred and twenty desires and does sixty things in a minute.” 
The goldfinch is incomparable :— 

Oh, qu’on serait bien sur le barreau d’en haut! Non, on était mieux sur 


le barreau d’en bas. Mes plumes‘du ventre ne sont pas bien lissées. J’ai 
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faim, mangeons un grain de mil. Non, une miette de pain est meilleure. 
Non, une becquée d’eau me rafraichirait. Un petit coup d’aile pour détendre 
mes muscles. Hip, hip, hip. Une roulade pour dérouiiler mon gosier. 
Cuic, cuic, cuic. Voila une mouche qui vole, si je l’attrapais! Voild un 
rayon de soleil qui passe, si je courais aprés! Piot, piot, piot. Ah, les jolis 
petits pieds que j’aila! Traderidera, je suis content de vivre. Qu’est-ce 
que le soleil fait 1a haut ? Il doit s’ennuyer de ne pas aller plus vite. 
The picture of the bird is perfect. As a picture of a certain 
stamp of busy, idle, pretty women it is perfect too. The frivolity 
of ladies even at the Opera disgusts or amuses M. Taine, who is 
a musical connoisseur. This year, at the performance of Alceste, 
during the terrible air of the sacrifice, he heard young ladies 
chattering to one another, with suppressed laughing :—‘ Why, 
that is something to eat they aye putting on the altar; open your 
glass, quick ; oh, mon Dieu, some real cutlets !” 

If M. Taine half admires his fair countrywomen while he 
scolds and caricatures them, he has no fraction of admiration for 


the rising generation of his countrymen. The gilded youth of Paris | 


are the precise counterparts of the gilded youth of Belgravia. Mr. 
Barleycorn has a nephew who is a Parisian exquisite of the first 
water. “Now, in the name of heaven, I would ask you,” he cries, 
“in what is this creature different from a pretty woman? He is 
less pretty, that is all; in other points they are on a level. When 


he has thought about his toilette, his furniture, his petite repré- | 


sentation de jeune homme, he is at the end of his ideas.” The 
apparatus of his dressing-room is a miracle for little boxes, 
brushes, soaps, pomades, washes, pastes, mirrors. “ J’y suis entré ; 
on dirait un arsenal,” His hands are carefully tended; the pink 
fingers display a huge ring; now and then he holds them up, to 
make the blood flow out. “ Parfois un geste machinal les porte a 
sun oreille qui est petite, ou & son faux col, chef d’ceuvre de gout 
et de hardiesse, ou bien a ses cheveux gracieusement ondulés au- 
dessus des tempes.” He understands his smile, moderates it or 
keeps it up, ‘a une égale distance du laigser-aller et de l’ennui.” 
What would he have to learn if he were by a sudden stroke 
transformed into a woman? Nothing; he is ready-made for the 
asition. Morality, of course, is absurd in suclr a case, or any 
igh feeling even of the immoral order. To get a rich wife is the 
first point. What comes after the wife? Somebody has just 
given a charming pearl necklace to Mademoiselle Léontine of the 
Opera, and as we compliment him on the lovely shoulders which 
he is thus adorning, he replies deprecatingly, “ Peuh! autant 
celles-la que d’autres !—Alors, ce sont des épaules en général que 
vous aimez ?—Non, je suis bon pére de famille ; que voulez vous? 
J’ai déja trois enfants; un quatriéme rognerait leur part d’un 
tiers; les sottises au-dehors empéchent les sottises 4 domicile.” 
No wonder that a Frenchman who has once reflected on the old 
days of high thinking and plain living looks with horror or anger 
on the evil ideals which undermine modern fashionable society. 
Dinner-parties, weddings, evening receptions, and the other 
moulds and devices into which polished man’s social feelings have 
chosen to run, are all laid under contribution to supply M. Taine 
with material for observation. At every scene alike he is shrewd, 
witty, and instructive. He has no enthusiasm for middle-class 
ieties. Of the women at a middle-class evening party, he says 
arshly that “they are not women; they have no hands, but only 
paws, an ill-conditioned and vulgar air, a demi-toilette, ribbons 
that swear. Their deportment is angular; grace is wanting; we 
feel that we are in the presence of machines for work, nothing 
more.” Of the men whom he meets in these circles he says terrible 
things—Government clerks, retired shopkeepers, and the like. They 
are throttled by the dread of compromising themselves and by their 
eager desire to get something. They do not see things as they are, 
but through the medium ot the interest of their office or their 
shop. With black coats, or silks and laces, people of this stamp 
are mere walking horrors. They illustrate the master vice of 
Parisian life—a passion for show, and absence of good sense. 
“They would be happy and far nape to look upon in their 
own homes, under a lamp, in big roomy chairs, the husband in 
his dressing-gown, smoking his pipe, the wife in a white cap with 
a plain ribbon, over her sewing.” This, says M. Taine, is the 
German mode, so simple and so sensible. But these people pre- 
fer to toss their money out of the window, et se faire grotesques. 
This too may be translated for English use. If Belgravia has its 
foolish virgins and gilded youth, Bloomsbury has its grotesques. 
Social follies are surely very much the same all the world over. 
They are likely to flourish in a marvellous manner in times so 
luxurious, so materialist, so low in principle, as ours. Whether it 
be London or Paris, the general influences are the same, and the 
resulting hollowness and restlessness are the same. Seldom have 
men and women so little understood that the end of things is for 
us to live our lives. Seldom have people been so profuse, so reck- 
less, in their waste of the elements of just and happy and high- 
minded living. M. Taine’s book is so little exaggerated, and yet 
so full of brightness and colour, as to convey the truth about our 
social state in a thoroughly effective manner. 


THE SUEZ CANAL AND THE EASTERN QUESTION.* 


Dyn a year or two past there has been a pervading tone of 
exultation, increasing in fervour every day, among the pro- 
moters of the Suez Canal, till it now breaks forth in the most 
confident promises of complete and immediate success. At the 
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last meeting of the Company the world was officia 

the opening of the ml “sf its full breadth and re Any that 
sea to sea, would be effected before the close of 1869, : So from 
had os been accomplished, and the arrangements for te 
remainder, based on past results, were so precise, that the prophi 
was put forth as something quite different from the cust wd 
boasts of a directorate, as a genuine calculation of engineers whi 
any competent person might verify. These confident declarati 
may be coupled with the reports which reach us from time 
to time of the transit of light vessels across the isthmus first 
by the channel of the’ future canal half-way from the Mediter. 
ranean to Suez, and for the remainder of the way by the fresh 
water canal—reports which, like everything else concerning the 
Company, are certainly made the most of. The im ression 
produced is that the speedy success of the canal is a continges 
that may now be worth looking at, and such an impression will jg 
some degree be confirmed by the volume before us. The name and 
connexions of the writer, his recent visit to the scene of the 
enterprise, and his opportunities for gaining information, give some 
| weight at first sight to his calculation that three years will suffice 
_ for completing the caiai (only a year longer than M, de Lesseps’s 
allowance), and to his emphatic assertion that no one well. 
informed as to the physical circumstances “can now imagine an 
| engineering difficulty of an insuperable nature, or even of m 
| practical moment.” His book will be none the less striking from 
his furious attack on the past diplomacy of England in the East 
with reference to the canal and other matters, and the stran 
views which he puts forth as to the future conduct of this 
country. A scheme of Eastern policy which begins with the 
project of a French and English guarantee of the additional 
junds necessary to complete the canal, which has for its main 
principle the neutralization of the countries between the Mediter- 
ranean and India, and which ends with a plan for the Jewish 
colonization of Palestine, and a railway from Port Said to 
Jerusalem, has at least the merits of boldness and novelty, 

It would have been desirable, however, had the author 

been more explicit as to the facts on which his speculations 
are founded. There is undoubtedly common sense in his view 
that too many people have a stake in the canal to permit the 
works to stop for want of funds. There is not only the Com- 
pany to be considered, but the Viceroy of Egypt is the holder of 
almost half the shares; while the French Government has so 
backed up the enterprise from the first that it is morally pledged 
to find funds, if necessary, to put the finishing strokes to the work. 
Still one would like to know the exact state of matters— 
to what breadth, and especially to what depth, the channel has 
been excavated at various points, and what is the financial posi- 
tion of the Company. With such information all the world 
could appreciate the calculations as to the sufliciency of the means 
left for completing the enterprise. Enlightenment on these points 
would have been all the more valuable because even the informa- 
tion given by M. de Lesseps at the last meeting is not full enough 
in all respects. We have definite statements as to the jetties at 
Port Said, which really show that they are one-half or two-thirds 
finished, and that they may be completed before the end of next 
year; but only the dredging in what is called the avant port is well 
advanced, one-third of the interior port being undredged, and the 
remainder only deepened to the depth of five métres. As to the 
excavations in the roadstead of Suez, it would appear that 
little more than a commencement has been made, five dredging 
machines being employed, though the operations, it is stated, 
proceed “rapidly.” Regarding the canal itself, there is no very 
definite information even as to the works most advanced. It is 
now more than a year since the announcement was made, with a 
great flourish of trumpets, that the maritime canal was open from 
Port Said to Ismailia—a distance of forty miles—and since then 
dredging machines have been in full operation; but all we 
are now told is that at several points a depth of from six 
to seven métres has been obtained, and that over a “ large portion” 
of the way the channel has been excavated to its full breadth. 
This is not very satisfactory, to say the least of it, considering 
that in former reports, when a little progress had been made, the 
Company were more definite, and it would have been quite a 
simple matter to state the facts necessary for comparison. ‘The 
works from Lake Timsah to Serapeum, a distance of twenty-seven 
kilométres, are reported to be in a similar state of progress, and it 
appears certain that the channel thence to the Bitter Lakes will 
be dug out so far as to admit the waters of the Mediterranean in 
March or April next. But of course a great deal must be done 
before the channel thus begun is fully excavated. When the 
Bitter Lakes are reached the Mediterranean waters will have 
passed ninety-eight kilometres of the way to Suez, but on the 
remainder of the route almost everything has to be done. No 
part of the channel there has yet been made available even for 
the passage of vessels of the lightest draught, though it appears 
that dredging-machines have already been introduced on a portion 
of the route, and some difficult cutting is being otherwise exe- 
cuted. Such appears to be the state of the works, certainly in- 
dicating that the bulk of the actual excavation remains to be 
effected; and it may therefore be safe not to rely too much on M. 
de Lesseps’s promises, fortified though they be by arithmetical 
computations of the cubic quantities to be dredged and the 
capacity of the dredging-machines actually in_use. Financially, 
almost the same conclusion may be come to. It is calculated that 


the total expenses from first to last will be 15,4.00,000/., of which 


* The Suez Canal, the Eastern Question, and Abyssinia. By W. F. 
Vesey Fitzgerald, Esq. London: Longmans & Co, 1367. 


only about 8,000,000/. is required for the works; yet of that 
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to conclude that the moiety remaining m 
It ee ie the first, in which case neither two nor three 
as long il] suffice for completing the task. There is, besides, some 
ye bt a8 to the sufliciency of the money. That there isa 
me loose may be inferred from the mere suggestion of an Anglo- 
a h guarantee for a loan ; and it would certainly be surprising 
eg pat cool. without forced labour sufficed for the works, 
a cool. having been the original estimate with forced labour. 
Tt we ay now be admitted, however, that sooner or later, by hook 
by crook, the canal will be finished; and the statement that 
rhe been ascertained that the waters of the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean are on nearly the same level, if true, destroys 
++. avainst the practicability of the enterprise. at then 
p cary think of the political speculation which the author builds 
on the assumption that the canal will soon be finished? His 
t js curious enough, and would be still more curious than it is 
iti ngland to the canal has been an opposition to “ civiliza- 
a f ty that our whole diplomatic action in the East is marked 
b similar fault. We it by 
’ énister designs on the part of France in the schemes she 
ee 80 that we thwart ies instead of giving our co-operation. 
Our policy, on the contrary, should be to go hand in hand with 
France in promoting measures to civilize Turkey—improving 
of communication, insisting on civil and religious liberty, 
and on the fulfilment of the undertaking by the Turkish Govern- 
ment that Europeans shall be permitted to purchase and hold 
land. Avowedly anticipating the overthrow of the Ottoman 
gvereignty, our author thinks every contingency would _be 
provided for by the neutralization of the country, in which 
jealous of each other,” might easily be broug agree. 1xe 
all this is almost unqualified worship of Napoleonic 
ides Englishmen, it seems, have still to appreciate the truth of 
—that the interests of the country and the dynasty can best be pro- 
oted by peace. Peace, we are told, has its triumphs no less than war, 
a the Sues Canal is the greatest peaceful re a of Napoleon’s 
reign, a8 it is the greatest work of the time in promoting unity 
among nations. France, though not a colonizing Power, is successful 
enough where she confines her labours to administration in foreign 
countries, The Suez Canal and the whole position of France in Egypt 
are instances of successful administration, and it is probable that 
France will administer Saigon so from 
that colony than we have done from India. Still we ought not, 
it is hee to grudge French greatness, as there is room paar for 
both of us inthe East. Such being the author's state of mind, we 
can easily appreciate his specific propositions that we should unite 
with France in guaranteeing the Suez Canal, and invite the co- 
Valley Railway, and, in time, the direct railway between Con- 
stantinople and India. 
It is singular to observe the amount of support which views of 
a French colour always receive in this country, and we presume 
ate - views here supported and the policy sketched out will 
ve other advocates besides Mr. Fitzgerald. Astonishment may 
well be felt, however, at any Snglbense putting forth ouh 
opinions. As to the past, it is utterly unfair to assert that England 
opposed the scheme of a canal. ‘There is no evidence that the 
kaglish Government would ever have lifted a finger against the 
canal as a purely commercial undertaking, indisposed as English 
capitalists might have been to take shares in it in the face of en- 
gineering opinions like those of Stephenson. The truth is that effect 
aas been given to the objections of English diplomacy, although the 
caual has nevertheless been executed. What English diplomacy 
opposed were those incidents of the undertaking which would have 
wade it a disguise for a French colony in Egypt. It was chiefly by 
our efforts that the Company were obliged to surrender the territory 
conceded to them beyond what was absolutely necessary for the 
yoy ~~ the a eg of their officers and servants, while 
in Egypt, to Egyptian laws was secyred. We also opposed suc- 
cessfully the system of “ forced labour,” and it can hardly be con- 
sidered that this opposition was resistance to “ civilization,” or 
proceeded from any selfish motive. ‘The author complains that our 
opposition caused an enormous waste of resources—the waste being 
the abandonment of forced labour, and the surrender of the Ouady 
domain ; but these concessions were compensated by the award of 
the French Emperor, the personal friend of the enterprise, and we 
may therefore suppose were sufficiently compensated, and it is 
at any rate rather strange for the promoters of an undertaking 
they not allowed to make other people pay 
Sexpenses. As it is, the canal is now more Egyptian than Krench. 
of the Company’s aa the Viceroy is a 
; older for the enormous amount of 3,200,000/., while the 
indemnity he has been made to pay to about 3,400,000l. 
2 to future co-operation with France, we fear that, even on the 
lowing of the author, there is still very considerable cause for 
distrust. It appears that, while our commerce through Egypt is 
ten times as great as that of France, French subjects have a larger 
stake in the country, owing that position to the support they 
Tecelve from French Consuls, The whole attitude of France, 
moreover, is intruding and aggressive. The great means of com- 


,000,00l. only 


munication which the French have established, the Messageries 
, 8 not a commercial enterprise at all, but an expensive 


Government institution, designed to create new business or to 
absorb that of ordinary merchants who have not the advantage 
of Imperial support. It may be a very laudable French enterprise 
to promote by artificial means the connexion of France with the 
East, but we may certainly refrain from co-operating when our 
own connexion requires no such stimulus, The project of neutra- 
lizing the East, apart from its extravagance, is rather an impudent 
one. Itis precisely the meddlesomeness both of France and Russia 
which aie such a suggestion necessary. Both Powers have 
given too many proofs that their sympathy with oppressed races in 
Turkey is not entirely disinterested to permit our easy concurrence 
in schemes of civilization which are incidentally schemes for dis- 
membering or disturbing the Turkish Empire. ‘They are both too 
anxious for influence and prestige, as well as for a solid footing in 
the sick man’s territory, to make any agreement for neutrality 
worth much, should a great crisis arrive. There is no need for an 
understanding in the matter, Our simple duty is to defend our 
hold of India, and to resist France and Russia if necessary, should 
they attempt any lodgment on our line of communication—that is 
to say, in the countries between the Mediterranean and India. It 
may be questioned, indeed, whether Russia has not already got too 
near Persia and Herat for our security, but a special agreement to 
neutralize those countries would not secure us a bit. We shall 
only keep the line of communication open by our determination 
to tight for it in case of need, and we do well to be jealous of 
Powers which seek to create a connexion for themselves in rivalry 
with that close intercourse between England and the East which 
has been the natural result of individual enterprise. 


An idea seems to prevail, and of course it is echoed in 
this book, that England, as the foremost among industrial 
nations, has lost something in prestige by not having had a 
share in making the canal. his is surely most absurd. It 
is very well for the French to be proud of their single great 
work—although, after all, it is more Egyptian than French 
money which has been employed—but England can well afford 
to dispense with the honour. The nation which has con- 
structed and is constructing railways and telegraph lines in 
every country in the world, and which lately carried out so novel 
and gigantic an enterprise as the Atlantic Cable, has certainly 
nothing to be ashamed of because it looked with disfayour on a 
project mixed up with political schemes, and in which other 
countries had a more immediate interest. It requires some courage 
to maintain that the Suez Canal is the greatest work of the day 
for promoting unity among nations, when we see, besides tele- 
graphic lines, such enterprises on foot as the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railway, and the progress of overland railways from Europe to 
India. Allowing that, when finished, the canal can be kept open 
at a reasonable expense (a matter which has yet to be tested), it is 
still only one among many great undertakings, all contributing to 
the same end. For the transit of passengers and light goods it is 
already superseded by the Suez Railway, and it will be more 
effectively superseded by the Euphrates Valley Railway when 
made; while, for the transit of heavy goods, it has yet to be shown 
that the clipper ships which trade between Europe and China 
will find their voyage very much shortened by way of Suez. 
Besides reckoning the delay in getting through the canal, 
ship-owners even of auxiliary screw steamers, on which the 
author counts a great deal, would have to compare the advan- 
tages of the trade winds on the routes already used with the 
irregular winds and calms which they might look for in the 
Red Sea and Mediterranean. The shortening of the voyage, 
it must be remembered, must be very considerable to pay “the 
canal dues. No doubt the nations in the Levant will gain 
greatly, but it may be doubted whether the chief commercial 
nations of the world—England, Holland, Germany, and the United 
States—will be much atiected one way or other. At any rate, 
whatever loss of English prestige there has been in connexion with 
the canal will be made up by an earnest promotion of the Euphrates 
Valley scheme without any French co-operation, which is entirely 
unnecessary. It would be a strong thing to do to guarantee a rail- 
way through foreign territory ; but where the railway is so much 
for our own interests, and no other guarantee will bring the money, 
we need not be more particular than the French Government, 
which has practically teed the Suez Canal. 

The author, it may be added, appears to have written in an ex- 
cessive hurry, or in the enthusiasm of his opinions has disregarded 
such trifling matters as grammar and logical connexion. The 
confusion of topics is most bewildering, though the frequency with 
which the phrases of “neutralization” and “civilization” turn 
up in every other page insures the reader against mistaking the 
author's drift. We extract a couple of sentences as specimens of 
his curiosities of composition :— 

Lord Stanley apparently deprecates the bringing forward of the Eastern 
question ; but events will bring it forward, and so will the exertions of those 
who desire to see the name of England allied with the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, and, above all, of men who feel a Christian interest in it 
and consider Christian principle to be involved in it, and in the fate of 
Christians who suffer persecution for the Cross of Christ, which is literally 
the state of the case; since every Christian in Turkey can at any moment 
free himself from any religious grievances to which he may be subject, by 
giving up the Cross and becoming a Mahometan. Those who feel it to be 
their duty to be unceasing in such exertions are not likely to be silenced by 
appeals or denunciations, any more than persons impressed with serious reli- 
gious convictions could be silenced by similar appeals and denunciations 
when they urged, not many years ago, the pre-eminent necessity for pursuing 
an Indian policy, in accordance with the dictates of Christian morals, as like- 
wise for giving fair play to Christian missions, and allowing Government 
officials to take part in supporting them—points at last conceded, to the 
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great benefit of our position in India, since an end has been made of foolish 
pers apna such as those which took place in reference to greased 
cartridges some years since among our native troops (who fancied that by 
compelling them to use cartridges our Indian authorities intended to convert 
them to Christianity)—now that they better comprehend what Christian 
principles really are, 


PARTISAN LIFE WITH MOSBY.* 


— volume appears to be made up from letters written at the 
time by English or American volunteers serving during the 
late war, on the side of the Confederate States, with the organized 
battalion of partisan rangers which was organized by Colonel 
Mosby for the special purpose of harassing the communications of 
the Northern armies as they successively invaded Virginia. Its 
literary pretensions are not of a very high order as to style 
or arrangement; and its air of truthfulness is more or less 
marred by an elaborate and outrageously caricatured portrait 
of a disreputable 7 of the conventional Friar Tuck species, 
who is introduced as the chaplain of Mosby’s battalion, along 
with an equally offensive cousin, who acts as chief of the 
staff. The compiler of the work was himself an officer in 
the Confederate army, and claims to have been the author 
of the scheme for the regulation of its irregular service which 
was sanctioned by the Southern Congress under the name of 
the Partisan Ranger Law. The “principle” of that law appears 
to have been, in its author’s words, “but the application of 
the prize principle of nautical warfare to land war; yet it was 
one, [ believe, which had not been made before.” e should 
rather say that it was a revival of the good old Homeric rules, 
under which every man was held to have an indefeasible title to 
all the plunder he might capture, without any formalities in regard 
to a legal condemnation of the prize, or any but an occasional 
responsibility even to the captor’s immediate superior officer. It 
is natural that the founder of so broad a “principle” in military 
ethics should, as historian of the corps by which it was most 
successfully illustrated, be disposed rather to exaggerate its para- 
mount importance, even to the point of believing that its wider 
application might have turned the scale of fate in the great civil 
war of his country. We doubt whether many of his readers will 
go along with him to this extent. But, if his narrative is not out- 
rageously coloured, it does show that under peculiar circumstances, 
and in the hands of a very remarkable man, the system of guerilla 
warfare exemplified by Mosby proved a very weighty instrument 
of defence against an invading army. The only practical answer 
which the Northern Generals found it possible to make to Mosby’s 
operations lay in the absolute devastation of the country which 
corded his men shelter and provisions; but that answer, when 
carried as far as a ruthless military policy could carry it, was, and 
always would be, a final one. 

The region which was the scene of Mosby’s main exploits, and 
which appears to have won the honourable name of “ Mosby’s 
Confederacy,” may roughly be called a triangle, bounded to the 
north-east by the Potomac, to the north-west by the western 
range of the Alleghanies, and to the south by the position of the 
Federal invading forces for the time being. It was in fact the 
rear of the Northern army of Virginia. Within these limits the 
volunteers who formed Mosby’s battalion lived either ostensibly 
as non-combatants and neutrals amid their own families, or were 
singly lodged, and in case of need concealed or assisted to 
escape, by the sympathizing inhabitants of the invaded State. 
Whenever Mosby’s intelligence or intuition taught him that 
a successful swoop could be made upon some point of the 
hostile lines, word was passed for a rendezvous by night at a con- 
venient hour and place. The plan of attack, which lay in the 
leader’s breast alone till the moment of performance, was swiftly 
carried out, and by the next day the dispersed battalion was either 
again at home and representing a scattered non-combatant 
population, or working by various routes towards another distant 
rendezvous for the rapid delivery of two successive blows at the 
opposite extremes of the enemy’s line. This organized system of 
perpetual surprise was maintained with a success almost ludi- 
crously disproportionate to the losses suffered by the partisan 
rangers. Whole detachments were captured, and sent round the 
lines of the Northern army to Richmond, frequently far superior 
in numbers to the daring little troop which had captured them. 
Droves of horses and cattle were driven off, ammunition waggons 
fired, railroads torn up, trains upset and plundered. The most 
important intelligence of the movements of any large masses of 
the Federal forces was regularly conveyed, through Mosby, to 
Stuart and Lee; while those movements were in themselves 
largely modified by the errors into which the Federal Generals 
fell through mistaking Mosby’s troop for one of Stuart’s cavalry 
brigades, and by the necessity of detaching a considerable force 
for any effectual protection of the army’s communications, 
Federal officers aa to laugh at each other, and in turn to be 
forced to laugh at themselves, for being “gobbled up by Mosby.” 
Ambuscades and traps of every kind were set to catch him, from 
all of which he escaped, sometimes by sheer daring and desperate 
fighting, sometimes \e wary ingenuity, frequently by the timely 
and loyal warning given him at their own imminent peril by the 
enthusiastic heroines of Northern Virginia, and sometimes by 
almost miraculous fortune. A despatch of General Lee’s in 
the autumn of 1864 summarizes, as follows, the help given by 


* Partisan Life with Mosby. By John Scott of Fauquier. London: 


Mosby to the Southern cause during the spri 

With the loss of little more than twenty men, he has kill) 
captured, during the period embraced in his report, about twelye le an 
the enemy, and taken more than sixteen hundred horses and mano 
hundred and thirty beef cattle, and eighty-five wagons and Persad 
hove also been of great value, ane’ weporting the 

The original command with which Mosby was 
this service by General Stuart, in the of fr 
sisted of nine men, Through the stimulus of brilliant g fd 
constant adventure and legitimatized looting, under a leader deg 
endowed, among other high qualities, with unflinching firmness mai 
singular powers of organization, Mosby’s partisan battalion had 
grown betore the end of the war into seven companies, al 
numbering from six to seven hundred men; the best armed, th 
best mounted, and in every sense the most dashing bod of 
cavalry in either Confederate or Federal service. When the i 
of Richmond and the surrender of General Lee had proved ths 
hopelessness of the Southern cause, Mosby disbanded his battali 
in preference to surrendering to enemies who had at least no po. 
sonal triumphs to boast of as against himself. From the facsinj 
of an autograph letter which adorns and authenticates this yo 
it Fy that in the spring of the current year he was resid 
at “ Warrenton—Va.,” nearly the centre of the whilome “Mf 4 

Confederacy.” He is still in the prime of life, and may therefor 
perhaps hope to see Virginia rise once more from prostrate degoly. 
tion into something like happiness and freedom. She has & Weary 
weird to “ dree ” first. 

It is clear, from the details of the history of Mosby's battalion, 
that a genuine civil war is the only one which gives scope for 
such remarkable successes in the way of surprise as were achieyed 
against the Federal armies. Not only must the Partisan rangers, or 
whatever else they are to be called, be able to identify themselves in 
general appearance with the civilian inhabitants of the district 
which is to be the scene of their exploits ; they must, on occasion, be 
able to mix and converse freely with the invaders in sucha style as 
to escape detection. An Austrian Mosby, for instance, might per- 
haps have found somewhat similar opportunities of operating in 
the rear of the Prussian armies, if last year’s war had been mom 
prolonged on the battle-grounds of Saxony or Bohemia; while a 
German Mosby would have a very difficult /ocus standi in the rear 
of a French army invading Germany, unless his men were first- 
rate French scholars. Many of Mosby’s most adventurous exploits 
in the face of superior force were only rendered possible by the 
ease with which his troop could personify a Federal detachment, 
and march in apparently triendly security through the lines or the 
camp of those whom they were about to surprise. Frequent 
surrenders were made by whole bodies of men under the over- 
powering astonishment of suddenly feeling so many pistols pressed 
to their respective heads by the jolly companions who had 
marched alongside of them for a mile in the character of 
the —th New York cavalry. Generals and other officers wer 
quietly captured at divisional head-quarters in their beds, through 
the apparition of Mosby or his lieutenants, under the guise of 
bearers of despatches to be delivered immediately. Such exploits 
demanded not only most uncommon daring and cleverness, but s 
ready and unlimited command of the enemy’s vernacular that 
would maintain on the tip of the — a properly enthusiastic 
and properly accentuated answer to such a greeting as “ Sheridan's 
giving Early h—ll.” 

The ease with which Mosby “gobbled up” their men, officers, 
and supplies naturally irritated the commanders of the Federal 
divisions extremely. They refused for a long time to treat his 
battalion as a force entitled to the amenities of war. They 
attempted to levy compensation or penalties from the inhabitants 
of “ Mosby’s Confederacy” for the military injuries suffered at the 
hands of the “bushwhacker” or “guerilla chief” Mosby. They 
shot several of his men when taken prisoners in fair fight; m 
retaliation for which an equal number of prisoners taken from the 
brigades of those generals by whose order his men had been shot 
were executed by Mosby, and the circumstances notified to 
General Sheridan in a letter of which the tone is very credi 
to the partisan leader. We infer that no similar severities welt 
afterwards put in force against the partisan rangers, although not 
unfrequently threatened. ‘The policy of ravaging by fire the 
district which was presumed to shelter them was a more effice- 
cious and almost equally ruthless engine of war. { y 
In the various hairbreadth escapes of Mosby during his partisat 
campaigns, the following is the most remarkable. After closely 
reconnoitring a cavalry party of Federal raiders, he had paid 
visit by night to the house of a Southerner, leaving his horse 
fastened at the gate. The Federals missed their way in the dark, 
and came by hazard upon the place :— 

As they passed the house of Mr. Lake they discovered two horses, with 
cavalry equipments, fastened to his gate. Captain Taylor’s company of the 
13th New York surrounded the house, and through one of the windows 
Corporal Kane discharged his carbine at a man within. This was Mosby- 
The ball struck him in the abdomen, but fortunately, without penetratings 
ranged around and came out just above and back of the hip. The lights 
were extinguished as the enemy rushed into the house; but, with a % 
possession which never deserts him, Mosby determined to affect the ae 
man, and by that stratagem to baffle his enemies. Throwing his coat w 
denoted his rank under the bed, his first act in this tragic performance be 
to besmear his lips with blood from his wound, to give the appearance 
internal hemorrhage, and then to stretch himself on a couch as if exhaust 
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One of the men proposed to finish the rebel, but the Federal officers gathe 
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or and Major Frazer, after examining the 
and ‘They then inquired his name, his rank, 
wound, Pmt. The wounded man, gasping, replied, Lieutenant Johnson of 
: rev ieginis Cavalry. A negro belonging to Mr. Lake was then intro- 
a a failing to recognise Mosby, pronounced him to be a stranger in 
‘hboarhood. This testimony removed all doubt, and the column 
the ne] in their search for the “ guerilla chief.” : . 
peveod n as Mosby discovered from the conversation of the family assem- 
agp adjoining room that the Federals had taken their departure, he 
- A peared among them, creating almost as much astonishment us if 
ot and m4 one risen from the dead. He immediately ordered preparations 
o7 a for his removal to the house of Mr. Aquila Glasscock, not far off ; 
pad surmised that the enemy, detecting in some way the imposition which 
for he ractised upon them, would send back a detachment for his recap- 
4% was this precaution ill-timed ; for, upon leaving, the raiders had 
eal the wounded man of his boots, and carried with them his cloak. 
they examined upon the march, and finding the cloak, which was of 
pgm cloth trimmed with English scarlet and gold clasps, to correspond 
— re which they had often heard described by the citizens of the 
bi a3 worn by Mosby, and the boots to agree exactly in make and 
porn name with a pair taken from his head-quarters when burned last 
sammer, they concluded that they had let the object of their search slip 
ch their fingers, and at once despatched a squadron to repair the error. 
en in the meantime had been conveyed away by the only means of 
transportation at hand—a cart drawn by two half-broken oxen, and driven 
by a negro, who, although he faithfully performed this duty, a few days later 
deserted to the enemy. 
The anecdotes which Mr. Scott has gathered from the actors in 
Mosby's campaigns may possibly be tinged with unconscious exag- 
tion. But the evidence of adversaries is less impeachable. 
ffosby's chronicler is able to quote the assertion of the Federal 
Secretary of War, that his operations occasioned the loss of one 
important battle. And+- 


A Federal General, of high rank and merit, after the close of the war, ex- 


his opinion that “ Mosby was the only perfect success in the Southern 


amy, but that he was not appreciated at home, If with his partisans he | 
had been thrown on Sherman’s rear on his long and toilsome march towards | 


Atlanta, Johnson would have driven him back to the mountains, or have 
destroyed his army. But,” he added, “ as it was, Sherman’s communications 
were not molested, and he did not lose even so much as a tarbucket.” 


We wish that, for the better information of European ignorance, | 


Mr. Scott had given the name of the battle referred to, as well as 
of the Federal General of high rank and merit whom he vouches 
as the most judicious appraiser of Mosby. 


BEULE’S AUGUSTUS.* 


things, one would ae, oe be more unpleasant to a | 


despot than a satirist whom he can neither answer nor punish. 
There is not a word in the volume before us in which the most 
devoted subject of the present ruler of France could detect the 
least flavour of treason. There is not a page on the strength of 
which the most zealous agent of power would venture to drag M. 
Beulé before the Correctional Police. Even under a despotism it 
is not forbidden to reprove the vices of the age, or to hint that the 
fashionable course of study might be put into a better shape. 
Even under a despotism it may be permitted to pronounce an 
independent judgment on characters and events eighteen hundred 
ears old. A French historian was once warned that it was not 
Tawfal to speak evil of a King who had been dead so short a 
time as four centuries; but M. Beulé takes care to go far beyond 
that limit in point of time, while it could only be by a very forced 
construction that Augustus Cesar could A looked upon as 
sovereign of France. Perhaps M. Beulé has sinned negatively. 
The words “ Napoléon IIL.” occur once in the volume, and they 
occur, as it were, by accident, without any of the prostrations or 
genuflexions with which so illustrious a name might expect to be 
ushered in. But “Napoléon III.” is simply spoken of in his character 
of antiquary, as carrying on certain investigations among the ancient 
buildings of Rome. Of course a man who was duly conscious of 
the blessings of the Imperial Government would go off into a fit 


of loyal rapture even on so slight an occasion as this. M. Beulé, | 


lecturing in the Imperial Library, clearly forgot his duty in 

leaving out the proper salaam at the mention of the Imperial 

name, Still, when the lord of fifty legions chooses to enter into 

competition with scholars of lower degree, he must not complain 

if he is dealt with simply as a member of the class in which he 
of his own free will thought good to enrol himself. 

Still, though there is nothing that can be openly complained of, 
or rather because there is nothing that can be openly complained 
of, M. Beulé’s Lectures on Augustus are as cruel an attack on the 
existing state of things in France as the bitterest enemy of that 
state of things could have devised. We know what the first 
Cesar is. He is, in the orthodox Imperial belief, something more 
than a type or predecessor of the first Buonaparte ; by some subtle 
Process of metempsychosis, the two great men, Messiahs, Saviours 
of Society, what not, have become a solutely the same person. At 

the words and actions of one may be freely attributed to the 
other without doing any damage to the rights of property. If the 
two uncles are thus absolutely identified, it seems almost to follow 
that the like process will some day or other be extended to the 
two nephews. A like community of goods, a like identity of 
Person, must soon be established between the second Cresar and 
bn second Buonaparte. But the decree has not yet gone forth. 
vus Julius has already been promoted to his seat among the 
Stars, The seat of Divus Augustus is ready and awaiting its occu- 
Pant, but the formal ceremony of installation has not yet been 
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performed. While then it is still lawful to speak, M. Beulé has 
spoken, and he has spoken plainly and vigorously. The nephew 
of his uncle, the system which he introduced, the men who hel 
him to introduce it, are all drawn in the darkest colours. e 
have in fact the Propos de Labienus over again in a more 
decorous shape. There is no need to draw the moral or to make 
the application. The application makes itself in every line. The 
parallel has been established, not by M. Beulé, but by a personage 
more closely concerned. The world knows by this time that who- 
soever speaketh against Cresar speaketh against Buonaparte. And 
here, in M. Beulé’s Lectures, we have such a vigorous speaki 
— Czesar as we have nowhere else come across for a nel 
while. 

In fact it is plain that the fascination of so taking a parallel has 
carried M. Beulé beyond the bounds of historical justice. We 
need not say that we have no sympathies with either Cesar, or 
with the revolution which either Cesar wrought. Augustus may 
have been personally as bad as M. Beulé makes him out. But 
the Imperial system, bad as it undoubtedly was, must not be 
looked on as the thing of utter blackness which it appears in 
the hands of M. Beulé. M. Beulé speaks throughout as if 
the Cesarean tyranny was substituted for a republic which it 
was still possible to continue—as if the Caesars had played 
the exact part of Peisistratus or Dionysius or the Medici. This 
is a subject on which we have spoken before. The Roman 
commonwealth was in truth simply the municipality of a 
single city attempting to give law to the whole world. Its 
transformation into a practical monarchy was the enslavement 
of the citizens of that ruling municipality; to the subjects 
of that municipality it was certainly no loss; we might almost 


7, 


“be justified in calling it a deliverance. The old Roman system 


was worn out; to set the provinces free, to devise a federal or 
representative system for the whole Mediterranean world, or to 
unite the whole Mediterranean worid under a common master, 
were the only possible alternatives. It is not very wonderful that 
- last—undoubtedly the easiest—was the one which was actually 
chosen. 

In saying this, we fully admit all that M. Beulé says as to the 
bad effects of the Caesarean system on morals, taste, literature, as 
well as on politics strictly so called. As long as the republic 
existed, as long as a free debate could be taken in the Senate, as 
long as magistrates were chosen by the free voice of the people, 
some traces of old republican life and old republican virtue still 
lingered on, The establishment of the Empire crushed the poli- 
tical, the intellectual, and the moral life of the Roman city. But 
we must not forget that the Roman city had already crushed the 
political, the intellectual, and the moral life of all the nations 
trom the Ocean to the Euphrates. There can be no doubt that 
the provinces were, almost in the nature of things, administered 
with less of oppression under the Empire than they had been 
under the Republic. The Empire had all the bad effects which 
M. Beulé attributes to it; but the existing republican system 
could not last; the choice was between the Empire and some new 
republican system which to statesmen of that age would have 
seemed utterly chimerical. 

In all this, it is plain, the modern despotism is far more inex- 
cusable than the elder one, and the close parallel between the two 
can only be made out by painting the elder one as worse than it 
really was. Despotism in France was not unavoidable, in the 
way in which we may almost say that it was unavoidable at 
Rome. Undoubtedly all attempts at setting up a free government 
in France, whether under kingly or republican forms, had been 
more or less complete failures. They had failed, because they 
had all been founded on a basis as far removed from the true basis 
of a free government as the Roman system of setting the munici- 
pality of one town to govern the world. In all French schemes of 
government, whether under republics, kings, or tyrants, the true 
basis of personal and local freedom has been wanting. When 
a man is liable to be ordered about in every act of his life, 
it matters comparatively little whether it is republic, king, or 
tyrant that orders him about. But, instead of destroying all 
political freedom, to have given political freedom its natural 
toundation, though it might doubtless have been no easy task, 
would still not have been such a task as the establishment of 
any of those alternatives which could alone have saved freedom 
at Rome. It would have been a hard task doubtless, but not 
a task beyond the powers of a clear-sighted and determined 
statesman. But at Rome, the relinquishment of the provinces, 
however abstractedly just, was one of those things which it is 
never any use to talk of, as it is absolutely certain that no prince 
and no people will ever consent to them. The other alternative— 
the establishment of some system, representative or federal, which 
would have lessened the vast numbers of the Roman Comitia and 
have given the provinces a share in their own government—was 
not theoretically impossible, but it was not likely to be devised 
at the very moment when it was wanted, except in the brain of 
one of those heaven-born geniuses on whose appearance just when 
they are wanted we have no right to count. this way the sins 
of the Ceesars against freedom are distinctly surpassed by the sins 
of the Buonapartes. Both have destroyed, but the modern 
offenders have destroyed when it would have been far more easy 
to reform. There is another point of difference in favour of the 
earlier despotism which cannot so fairly be made a matter of 
blame to the latter. The Cesarean tyranny was veiled under 
republican forms. Augustus was the first magistrate of the 
commonwealth, and assumed no greater personal state than 
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the t magistrates of the commonwealth had always been in- 
no bendings of the 
ighness. In Augustus indeed there 
is no trace even of that vague hankering after these things 
But both 
the Buonapartes at once surrounded themselves with all the 
worn-out ceremonials of the elder European courts; no man 
ractice of a more rigid etiquette, even from 
other crowned heads, than the son of the Corsican lawyer. But 
here the difference is at once explained by the different position of 
The Ceesars, as Mr. 


vested with. He had no — or diadems, 
knee, no titles of Majesty or 


which is plainly to be seen in the career of his uncle. 
ever extorted the 


the successful adventurers in the two cases. 
Goldwin Smith says, stood alone in the world. There was no 
tentate who could meet them on the same terms on which 
uropean potentates now meet one another. 


constitutional had been long swallowed up by the Roman power. 

Royalty was something foreign, barbaric, utterly hateful. Every 

Roman would have felt himself personally degraded if his Consul, 

Tribune, and Chief Pontiff had decked himself out in the garb 

of a Parthian despot, or had expected his fellow-citizens to grovel 

on the earth before him. But with the Buonapartes the main 
object was to get social as well as political admission within 
the magic circle of acknowledged royalties. 
the Cesars was involuntary, and therefore natural. The like 
isolation on the part of the Buonapartes would have been volun- 
tary and artificial, and would not have served their purpose. We 
have thus gone on carrying out the comparison which is evidently 
at work throughout in M. Beulé’s mind, but it must be remem- 
bered that he never makes the slightest approach to putting it 
into words. The inference is left to make itself, as it very easily 
does make itself. We may be quite sure that it is not for nothing 
that a man draws so stinging a picture of so remote an age. 
M. Beulé, as might be expected from his earlier works, gives 
great prominence to all matters of art. Augustus, Agrippa, Livia, 
every one else who comes on the scene, is elaborately described 
from the testimony of statues, gems, and medals. And one of the 
most forcible and interesting parts of the book is when M. Beulé, 
here again clearly not without an object, enlarges on the real de- 
cay of literature under the so-called Augustan age. Meecenas, in 
his view, was a corrupter of poets who, but for him, might have 
been really great. The whole denunciation of an age of mere 
pleasure and luxury, then or now, is thoroughly vigorous. And 
M. Beulé looks on the exclusive study of the products of such an 
age as highly corrupting, especially in an age which itself at all 
manifests the same tendencies. That is to say, he vigorously 
asserts the superiority of Greek literature over Latin, both in 
itself and as an instrument of instruction. He claims the primary 
place for Greek, and leaves to Latin only the second. In the 
same order should the languages themselves be learned. A good 
deal of what M. Beulé says on this head sounds almost needless 
to English scholars who have gone from their childhood to the 
true fount of native Greek inspiration. But such an exhortation 
is doubtless needed in France, and there are circles in England in 
which it is needed also. The difference between the two studies 
is, that Greek is good positively for its own sake, Latin mainly as 
one of the two keys to the history and the languages of all later 
Europe. The order of study recommended by M. Beulé is one 
which nothing but an inveterate prejudice, handed on from the 
middle ages, hinders us all from at once accepting. 

M. Beulé deprecates strictly historical criticism, and we have 
pretty well granted his petition in this matter. But he has one 
or two views which seem to us hardly to stand on certain grounds. 
Hfe has hardly made out his case as to the extraordinary in- 
fluence and the extraordinary wickedness of Livia. He attributes 
the change, or seeming change, in the character of Augustus, from 
the ferocity of the proscription to the mild rule of his later days, 
almost wholly to her policy. But surely the change in circum- 
stances is quite enough to account for it, and the change is one 
which is not without parallels in the case of other persons. Again, 
there seems no very distinct evidence to convict Livia of a wholesale 
destruction of all the members of the family of Augustus in order 
to pave the way for the succession of her son Tiberius. That she 
helped, at the last moment, to get rid of Agrippa Postumus appears 
likely enough, but in the other cases there really seems nothing 
against her except the vague suspicion that he who profits by any 
one’s death must have caused that death. This is surely both a 
very uncharitable and a very unsafe line of argument. 

Altogether, though we doubt whether M. Beulé’s portrait of 
Augustus and his times will in all points stand the test of strict 
historic criticism, he has produced a volume which is well worth 
reading, and of which the unspoken object cannot possibly be 
mistaken. 


THE SIMANCAS RECORDS.* 
M BERGENROTH’S second volume of his Spanish Calendar 
4¥ie is not perhaps either so surprising or interesting as the 
first. It gives us no such startling revelation as was contained 
in the record of Henry the Seventh’s proposing himself as a 
husband for his daughter-in-law, Catharine of Aragon, yet it is 


* Calendar of Letters, Despatches,and State Papers relating to the Nego- 
tiations between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives at Simancas 
and elsewhere. ol. II. Henry VIII. 1509-1525. Edited by G. A. 
Bergenroth. Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


Those kingdoms of 
the ancient world which had some claim to be called civilized or 


The isolation of 


not deficient in strange s, both as re Fok 
proceed to notice the documents comprised in this volume ~s 
make a few observations on the fidelity of the transerinie ww 
abridgments. Very few of the papers analysed in this ul 
volume exist in any other form than in the holographs fon ae 
M. Bergenroth has printed them. There is therefore ye bin 
opportunity of checking the editor’s accuracy, or of pokes 
how far he has dealt fairly with the documents cubmitied (8 
investigation. His volumes run over the same period of tim " 
those of Mr. Brewer's Calendars of English Papers ; but rn 
editors scarcely ever clash except when they mm 


ave to chroni 
a document which has already appeared in Rymer’s Feit 
Under these circumstances the public at large have, as may be 


supposed, but little opportunity of criticizing the translations 
the epitomes; and it is therefore of the utmost importange tha 
such a Calendar should be most exact and accurate, We han 
no reason, however, for questioning M. Bergenroth’s accumm, 
except aoe have found him at fault in one instance, 1! 
matter is of very slight importance, and probably wo 

In a letter written October 31, 1515, by Catharine to be 
father Ferdinand, she informs him that she had given birth toa 
child after Candlemas—that is to say, after February 2, Isis 
At first sight it seems strange that a daughter who was uw, 
doubtedly in the constant habit of writing to her father should 
inform him, nine months after the event, of the birth of a chi 
which, if it had been born at all, must certainly have dig 
by that time, and of which the sex is not specified. To cop. 
plicate matters still further, we may observe that she ha 
certainly borne a son in November of the previous year, for Hal] 
a contemporary annalist, distinctly states this, and Mr. Brewer 
Calendar gives two documents which confirm the statement, It 
is quite certain, therefore, that the Queen gave birth to no child 
at or near Candlemas, 1515. ‘The letter has no date of the 
year, and perhaps it may be suggested that M. Bergenroth has 
placed it in a wrong year. But that supposition is entirely pr. 
cluded by the contents of the letter, which refer to the presents 
sent by Ferdinand to the King of England, and to the treaty 
just agreed to between the two monarchs. It then occurred to 
us that perhaps the Queen herself had made a mistake, and 
written Candlemas for Michaelmas; and this conjecture seemed 
the more probable inasmuch as the letter was written at such an 
interval after Michaelmas as made it natural, or at least possible. 
Unfortunately for the hypothesis, the Princess Mary was born in 
the following February, which renders the supposed birth at 
Michaelmas a physical impossibility. And now there remains 
only the hypothesis that M. Bergenroth has read his document 
wrongly. Without having seen, or indeed ever having a chance 
of seeing, the document at Simancas, we have not a doubt that 
Catharine of Aragon wrote {to her father, not that she had 
borne a child after Candlemas, but that she was about to do so, 
And the result proves that her calculation was tolerably correct, 
for a fortnight after Candlemas, 1516, Catharine’s only child who 
survived her parents was born. 
Now, though the birthdays of the children of Catharine of 
Aragon are of no great importance in themselves, the subject has 
become historical, owing to the different opinions expressed on the 
subject by Roman Catholic and Protestant historians respectively. 
Even Dr. Lingard has thought it worth while to state his belief 
that Nicolas Sanders, the first writer of a history of the English 
Schism, was correct in stating that Catharine bore to her husbe 
two sons and three daughters, in opposition to Burnet’s opinion, 
who appears to have considered that want of evidence was equiva- 
lent to disproof of a fact. The publications of Mr. Brewer and 
M. Bergenroth enable us now to state positively that Sanders was 
exactly accurate in his statement. Indeed, the Spanish princess 
seems to have been unusually prolific, though her children were 
generally premature; whilst the only one who survived more than 
a few weeks was, if we may trust the letter above quoted, bom 
at the proper time. The facts are certainly worth something in 
evidence, if evidence were wanting of the fact, that the princess 
had been left by Arthur, as the Spanish historian Mariana ¢x- 
presses it, neither wife nor widow. We learn for the first time 
trom this Calendar that within the first year of her marriage she 
produced a dead child, and that Henry Prince of Wales was born 
exactly at an interval of seven months and a fortnight after that 
birth. 
This subject has accidentally been brought into greater prom 
nence than it deserves, but, as it has met with so much en 
we venture to say that we are sure that the gentlemen en 
in compiling the English Calendars of the period would never 
have made such a mistake. That is to say, the mistake, inde- 
ndently of the carelessness, of which we should only say that 
it is one of those blots, 

quas aut incuria fudit 

Aut humana parum cavit natura, 


indicates a narrow range of reading on the English side of ques 
tions of that day. M. Beqpenneth is a German of a high wns 
intellect and of indomitable perseverance, as his discovery of the 


Simancas ciphers plainly proves. But we all know that 
Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus, 


and it would be very unfair to the accomplished editor of the 
Simancas Records to argue, from a single slip, 


that the volume 18 
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from an examination of both his volumes, that M. 
wo will bear a favourable comparison with most of the 
ators employed in producing this series of works. Still the 
sanvery of & blot amongst the few records which offer any oppor- 
‘wy for detecting a mistake affords a reason why some caution 
= be exercised in accepting as strictly accurate everythin 
that comes from this writer’s pen. The error is indeed slight, an 
sual! importance in itself, but it indicates, as we have said, an 
of ce of English history and records of which we think there 
, vol traces in his previously published volume. To take a 
pa instance. The celebrated protest made by Henry Prince of 
- at Richmond, at the instigation of his father, on the 27th 
of June, 1505—namely, he to by, 
. that hi en made for him wit is brother’s 
at nserted, as of course it ought to have been, in its 
place amongst documents which have been for the most 
Oe wved in Spain. It throws light upon the relations of 
Jand both to France and — at the date of the transaction, 
but M. Bergenroth speaks of the protestation as if he had some 
‘cion of its never having existed amongst the Cotton MSS. 
«jt may have been destroyed by the fire,” he tells us. But this 
is not at all it B. 
poth by Burnet and Collier independently. Now M. Bergenrot. 
ever to have seen Burnet’s Collections; nor, again, does 
> te have made any researches in our own Record Office, 
qhere he would have least nearly 
ocument, one of which was made use of on the trial for the 
je before the Legates, in 1529. Wedonot know whether 
to ascribe to this neglect of English records his omission to notice 
the confirmation of the Holy League by Ferdinand, which bears 
date December 20, 1511, and which has been printed in Rymer’s 
Federa; but we may be permitted to see some connexion between 
ignorance of English historians and the systematic disparagement 
‘ of England and English affairs which pervades the whole of the 
reface to the second volume of these Despatches. The editor 
seems to us to a very of 
ition which England, owing to the genius o olsey, 
begun to among the nations of Europe. to 
his estimate of the powers of the Cardinal of York, we may be 
content to leave the of Mr. 
Brewer. We shall be surprised if, in some of the forthcoming 
yolumes of his Calendar, the English editor remains altogether 
quiescent under the attack which M. Bergenroth levels against his 
hero. Now M. Bergenroth is fully aware that despatches are not 
always to be trusted, either for the correctness of their facts or 
their truthfulness in representing the mind of the writer. No 
one has had better Hg of — = than the deci- 
herer of the Simancas Records, which probably contain more 
this kind of deception than any of, despatches to 
be met with. Yet, in spite of this, we find him giving implicit 
credence to second-hand reports about Wolsey’s sayings and 
doings in England, contained in the letters addressed from Rome 
by the Imperial Ambassador to his master in Spain. He seems 
to require no other evidence to confirm his opinion when he 
of the “boastful terms” in which the Cardinal had 
spoken of himself, and the disparaging language he had used in 
reference to the King of England. ‘ Attributing to himself,” says 
M. Bergenroth (p. cxviii. of his preface), “in an almost brutal tone, 
the right of deciding the destinies of Kngland, he very clearly im- 
plied that the King was nothing but a puppet.” Undoubtedly we 
must agree that such a manner of speaking was, to say the least, 
highly incautious ; but is it quite certain that Don Juan Manuel, 
we disliked ta, almost as much as he feared him, reported 
story exactly as he heard it, or that the narrative itself repre- 
sented d said and did rather than the Po 
sion which his prejudiced correspondent wished to convey to the 
Is judgment of the views and intentions of the Emperor 
M. Bergenroth is more to be trusted. He has in general ree re 
from printing documents which do not directly refer to English 
affairs ; but in one instance he has, we think, exercised a wise 
a most remarkable memoir of the Privy 
unc of Castile, with regard to a marriage between the Em- 
perorand the Infanta of Portugal. The document contains the 
Teasons why it was thought expedient that the Emperor should 
break off his engagement with the Princess Mary of England, his 
cousin, It is well known that, five years after the treaty was con- 
by V. was bound to marry the English 
cess, he actually married Isabella of Portugal. M. Bergenroth 
is of opinion that Charles never intended to do anything else. 
However this may be, the memoir reveals for the om 7 vay A very 
, in succession to her brother 
; ie had declared his heir. enry had procured a divorce 
from his first wife Blanca of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and subsequently married Juana of Portugal, who was 
certainly the mother of the Princess Juana who goes by the name 
. La Beltraneja, from the supposition that Don Beltran de la 
ipa was her father, the King being reputed impotent. Isabella 
na ewe the throne of Castile by her victory at Toro 
—— forces of Castile and Portugal, headed by Alonso King 
of Coal, who hoped to marry his niece, and unite the crowns 
hell oe aud Portugal. To propitiate the Court of Lisbon, Isa- 
to the h | thought it worth her while to marry her eldest daughter 
© heir-apparent of the Portuguese throne, and, after his death, 


to his cousin, King Manuel, who succeeded to the throne; but the 
princess soon after dying, Isabella contrived to marry her third 
daughter, Maria, to the same King of Portugal. And here we 
may observe that M. Bergenroth has stated the case in very unin- 
telligible language. “That was the reason,” he says, “why she 
married two of her daughters, first to the heir-apparent of the 
Portuguese throne, and then to King Manuel.” The truth is, as 
we have stated above, that one of the daughters was married to 
both these princes, and one of the princes to both of the daughters. 
The memoir dwells upon the importance of the Portuguese con- 
nexion in the eyes of Isabella, and argues that her grandson, 
Charles V., whose title to the crown of Castile was derived from 
her, should follow her prudent example, and propitiate the Court 
of Lisbon. La Beltraneja was still alive and available as a 
claimant to the throne of Castile, whose claims Francis of France 
might abet, and in prosecuting which he might gain the assistance 
of Portugal. To this, which is matter of history, the memoir 
adds, in confirmation of Juana’s illegitimacy, the following 
extraordinary facts:—1. That the Papal dispensation to Henry 
IV. of Castile had been granted with a proviso that, if within 
a certain number of years not specified the King should have no 
children by his second wife, he was to return to his first wife. 
z. That this so-called Princess Juana was born after the expira- 
tion of the appointed time, and therefore, had she been the child of 
Henry IV., could not, according to the Papal dispensation, be con- 
sidered legitimate. ;. That her father was in reality Don Beltran 
de la Cueva. This last allegation was gravely supported by the 
three following arguments—first, the notorious incontinence of 
Queen Juana; secondly, the fact, to which living witnesses could 
testify, that the new-born child had had two or three taps on the 
nose given it to bring that feature to a nearer resemblance with 
Henry IV.’s; and lastly, that an attempt had been made to ex- 
change the infant for another. It may be impossible at this day 
to decide the claims of La Beltraneja. If the proof of her ille- 
gitimacy rested on such arguments as these, the Emperor must 
undoubtedly have been content to consider his grandmother rather 
de facto than de jure Queen of Castile; but what has become 
of M. Bergenroth’s sagacity when he treats the memoir of the 
Privy Council of Castile, commenting upon a Papal dispensation 
which had been granted more than eighty years before, as if it 
were reliable evidence for the incredible allegation that a Pope 
had granted a dispensation to which no parallel can be produced 
in the whole course of history ? 


NOOKS AND CORNERS IN OLD FRANCE.* 


ME MUSGRAVE has not been very happy in the titles of 
4VE some of his previous works, and that which he prefixes to 
the present one is singularly inappropriate. The greater part of 
the first of his needlessly bulky volumes is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of places and institutions in Paris and its environs, and Paris 
certainly is no nook or corner of old France. Nor is such a term 
particularly applicable to the tract of country to the south-west of 
the French capital which he traversed. ‘The valley of the Loire is, 
of all parts of France, one of the best known and most frequented. 
It would never have occurred to us to reckon towns like Angers 
and Saumur among nooks and corners. They are rather places on 
one of the arterial highroads of the tourist in France. Another 
more serious defect than the discrepancy between the title of this 
work and a great portion of its contents is the evident signs of 
book-making which it exhibits. What connexion, for instance, 
has a prolix discussion of the subject of hippophagy, and an 
elaborate account of the bill of fare and the after-dinner a 
at two successive banquets on horseflesh, with the nooks and 
corners of old France? M. Geffroy St. Hilaire may have been 
a great benefactor of the human race, but in a book of travels one 
does not expect or appreciate the rechauffé of a pamphlet in 
which his hobby is set forth, and the only purpose which it 
serves is to fill nearly fifty pages. Later on, Mr. Musgrave 
devotes nearly a hundred poses of his second volume to an 
historical account of the battle of Poictiers, which he trusts will be 
found both useful and “ decidedly entertaining.” It seems to have 
been carefully drawn up, and, as an exercitation to be delivered at 
a mechanics’ institute, or a schoolroom lecture, would not be 
without interest. But in a journal of a few weeks’ ramble in the 
French provinces an historical chronicle is a pure interpolation. 
Mr. Musgrave’s researches would have been quite as useful, and 
infinitely more entertaining, if he had simply confined himself to 
tracing the incidents of the memorable campaign of 1356 on the 
spot. It is all very well to talk, as our author does in his preface 
of amassing information, and returning laden with pertinent an 
elucidatory facts. But in a book of foreign travel one wants the 
results of personal observation and experience, not padding, 
however conscientiously accumulated. 

Among the places which Mr. Musgrave visited in Paris was 
the Conciergerie, a building which, in spite of its interesting 
associations, comparatively few English travellers take the trouble 
to explore. Here, converted into a chapel, is the large hall 
in which the victims of the Reign of Terror were assembled 
in groups to hear the fatal list of names ordered for execution 
from day to day. A still more interesting spot than this 
ci-devant chamber of horrors, which moved Mr. Musgrave to a 
desire to peruse a page of Carlyle’s French Revolution, is the 


* Nooks and Corners in Old France. By the Rev. George Musgrave, M.A. 
2 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1867. 
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dungeon in which the hapless Marie-Antoinette was confined 
after her removal from the Temple. On the front of a small 
altar in this cell traces of an inscription ure discernible. The 
turnkey’s account of the fragmen words “ Communiqué par 
le roi,” and “ Mad. Elizabeth,” was that they formed parts of 
several sentences traced by the captive Queen with a pin upon 
the dungeon wall, and which were painted by order of Louis 
XVIII. on the front of the marble altar, and effaced at a subse- 
uent date by some fanatical enemy of the dynasty. The writ- 
ing on the wall Mr. Musgrave conjectures may have had reference 
to a letter, which he gives at full length, and which purports to 
have been written by the Queen to her sister-in-law a few hours 
before her death. This letter, which he introduces with a flourish 
as a document never before published in this country, we are 
disposed, in the absence of any evidence of its authenticity, to 
receive with considerable reserve. If there be any such evidence, 
Mr. Musgrave has omitted to adduce it. All he has to say about 
it is that through the pious care of some right-minded survivor 
of the Reign of Terror this deeply interesting and most touching 
letter was preserved (it is impossible to say how) through seventy 
years, and has eventually been framed and glazed in one of the 
alleries of the Palais des Archives. The letter is not signed 

y the Queen, an omission which Mr. Musgrave explains by the 
supposition that the writer was interrupted by the entrance 
of the gendarmes before she could append her signature. The 
faults of spelling and accent he attributes not to any ignorance 
of the French language, but to the agitation of mind under which 
the captive must have written. Three obscure names appear at 
the foot of the last page. These are the signatures, Mr. Musgrave 
thinks, of the gendarmes or police-agents by whom the letter was 
seized, though why they should sign their names to the document 
we do not exactly see. No doubt as to the genuineness of this 
“ most precious manuscript” seems to have crossed the mind of 
Mr. Musgrave. He even supplies several particulars in its history 
which no one but an eye-witness could know, as that it was 
= by the dim light of a taper, and under momentary appre- 

ension of being stopped short by the sentinel at the dungeon 
entrance, who, had he not dropped asleep, would to a certainty 
have seized all writing materials. How can Mr. Musgrave pos- 
sibly know that the sentinel dropped asleep, or that Marie- 
Antoinette had concealed the writing materials in her dressing- 
case, or that the paper was undoubtedly lying loose with the ink 
and pen on the little table in the cell? It would have been much 
more to the point if Mr. Musgrave, instead of evolving these details 
out of his imagination, had tried to ascertain something of the 
history of this remarkable letter during the seventy years’ interval 
between the time at which it was penned and the date of its being 
framed and glazed in the Palais des Archives, Upon the strength 
of its internal evidence alone, it can hardly be accepted as genuine. 
Marie-Antoinette has been a favourite victim of the literary 
forger, and a “last letter” would be a very tempting addition to 
the spurious correspondence which has been circulated in her 
name. Whether genuine or spurious, we see no warrant upon his 
own showing for the confident, not to say triumphant, tone in 
which Mr. Musgrave refers to this composition. He seems to 
intimate that at some future time he may prosecute his inquiry 
further. We sincerely hope that at his next visit to Paris, to use 
his own phrase, he will “indagate in the proper quarter.” 
Pending the result of further “indagation,”’ we must decline to 
accept the fact of framing and glazing as conclusive evidence of 
its authenticity. 

Mr. Musgrave writes in warm praise of Le Mans, which, as 
lying off the beaten track of the tourist, may be more fairly 
described as a nook or corner than many of the places which he 
includes under that designation. The street architecture is re- 
markable, many of the houses being very ancient and adorned with 
curious wood-carving. Of the Cathedral our traveller “ affirms” 
that, after having seen at least a thousand fine churches in Europe, 
he would be at a loss to specify any one the choir of which has so 
indelibly impressed its features on his memory as a chef d'ewvre 
in design and execution. The stained glass rivals that of 
Chartres, and the stone-work tracery of the north transept 
windows is exquisite. The effect of the introduction of the 
fleur-de-lis in it is, so far as Mr. Musgrave’s recollection goes, 
unique, The principal memorial in the interior is the monument 
of Queen Berengaria, whose history, as usual, is sketched in 
this book. Mr. Musgrave deplores the bad taste of church- 
restorers in Le Mans. “Improvements” are introduced at the 
cost of private persons, whose fancy is permitted to run riot, 
and who are reverenced as “ bons Catholiques” for introducing 
them, no matter how much out of character they may be. 
From Le Mans Mr, Musgrave passed on to Angers, which he made 
his head- quarters for a series of excursions. In the Cathedral he 
takes credit for making a “discovery” of some painted windows 
in which the assassination of Thomas 4 Becket is recorded. A 
visit to the Plantagenet tombs at Fontevrault and Chinon 
— our author with opportunity for introducing a good 
deal of that rather grandiloquent and imaginative writing of 
which he is so fond. The chief object of his journey was the field 
of Poictiers. The scene of the battle is difficult to identify, 
inasmuch as the name of Maupertuis, which marked it, was long 
excluded from maps of Poictou, the French being anxious to bury 
in oblivion all recollection of their defeat. Mr. Musgrave expected 
to find it to the north-west of Poictiers, but it lies in a diametrically 
opposite direction. A small estate, now known as La Cardiniére, 
within three miles of Beauvoir, formerly bore the name Mau- 


ertuis. Immediately adjoining itis a wide e BE ey 
called the Champ de Bataille, which human bore. 
have been dug up in large quantities. This vast field, § Weapon 
grassy plain, is as tame a bit of landscape as could well ee 
there is not a post or a landmark to break the dull mo, 
the scene—“ very unlike Crécy,” Mr. Musgraye Pm A 
richly requited all my pains.” He was able, however, to reo, 
the points specified in Eustace de Ribeaumont’s report to 
John of France of his reconnaissance of the English Position, 
would have been more satisfactory if, in addition to this 
he had mentioned in detail what were the points which he 
nised, and had er to give the reader Something like me 
of the battlefield. 1s there any trace, for instance, in the « 
field” of the “fatal lane” which played so important a yen 
the battle? Mr. Musgrave does not specify any, Pat i 

Two traits in our traveller’s character exhibit themselves Tithe 
amusingly in his pages—his stout Protestantism, and his 
Toryism. In the Cathedral of Le Mans, for instance, he 
an “ incorrect quotation” in an inscription compounded of ty, 
passages of Scripture. In a mural inscription such a combing 
of texts appears to us perfectly admissible, but in Mr, Musgrayy) 
view it illustrates the evil practice of tampering with Sergiy 
which is the bane of the Romish Church. The sentence js « 
up,” and the “ unhappy laity” are far too ignorant of the Bib 
to detect the error, so the clergy go on “ quoting and mi Noting 
as they choose.” Not content with condemning their dish 
Mr. Musgrave goes on to have a fling at their ignorance, 1, 
very priests are not “competent to cite or collate, as the we. 
read clergy ean in our own Church.” They are “ invariably 
— to a degree hardly credible.” In the Lives of the Sin 
they are “ tolerably well up,” but “ cui bono?” adds our autho, 
in whose eyes the contemplation of a saintly life is apparent; 
not very edifying. In patristic = they are “ invariably 
unread.” This is sweeping criticism to hang on so minute 4 pw’ 
as an innocent attempt to roll two texts of Scripture into om, 
We only hope that, in default of honesty and leaming, jth, 
Romish clergy at least possess a little more charity in their jude. 
ments than some of “ the well-read clergy of our own Church,” 
While himself indulging in this unmeasured censure of ti 
Roman Catholic clergy, Mr. Musgrave is quick to resent ayy 
aspersion upon the clergy of his own communion. At Anges 
he heard a sermon preached by a Capuchin ‘friar, in which 
the orator made use of some unguarded expressions reflecting 
on the courage and self-devotion of Protestant ecclesiastics, He 
was filled with indignation at the “shameful charge.” “I was 
astonished at the rash effrontery with which, in the ordi- 
nary records of passing events, wholly unacquainted with the 
Protestant brethren, and illogical in his statements, he had taken 
upon himself to arraign, among others, my own countrymen” ; and 
we have a good deal more about publishing a slander among the 
people of Angers, and making the pulpit a disseminator of grow 
untruths. These are precisely the sentiments with which Pér 
Joachim, if this book ever meets his eye in his seclusion from 
the “ ordinary records of passing events,” will read the wholesale 
charges of gross ignorance and falsification which are brought 
against his order in it. Mr. Musgrave hates democracy even 
more than He can himself to speak with 
temper of the French Revolution. All his sympathies am 
with the ancien régime and the old noblesse, trom which he 
thinks that the growth of French greatness cannot be die 
sociated, He cannot but remember, with a sigh of regret, “ that 
such things were as the vieux marquis and les dames Chi 
neur.”’ We are not inclined to credit either of those classes with 
having conferred much benefit on France. Upon the whole, the 
nation would have done quite as well without its Montespan « 
Du Barry. The very names of the aristocracy are music to the eat 
of Mr. Musgrave. On his road to Port Royal he passes a chitem 
of the Duke of Grammont, an “ honoured aristocratic noble, the 
very sound of whose title is an antidote to the disgust awakened 
by every recollection of the names of the revolutionary canaille 
The murder of Marie-Antoinette is stigmatized as the extremly 
of damnable sin to which the evil spirit of democracy can im 
human nature. In another place Mr. Musgrave reminds “ 
men of this generation that when sovereignty passed into the 
hands of the common people, human life had no value.” If ther 
be any truth in this dictum, the prospect of a Householder 
Parliament is not very reassuring. Still, in spite of the constant 
obtrusion of the author's foibles, or perhaps because of them 
this book is very readable. Like other works trom the same 
it seems to us to show that the author possesses some valuall 
qualitications for a traveller. But it greatly needs compre 
sion. Mr. Musgrave is far too prolix and discursive. One octavo 
volume would have amply sufficed for all he had to say. 


MY SON’S WIFE.* 


f tyne are always two points to review in a work of art—the 
intention and the execution; which two points, as they = 
stitute quite distinct claims for consideration, have to be judged o 
separately and on their own merits only, without relation to 

other save in the general summing up. If they are equal in iw 
—the value itself being granted in the first instance—then te 


* My Son's Wife. By the Author of “ Caste,” “ Mr. Arle,” &¢, 3 Vols 
London: Hurst & Blackett, 


work is a success in its own special degree, inasmuch as it 18 in har- 
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with itself, thus fulfilling the first absolute essential of beauty. 

it is not always, nor often, that the brain and the hand, the 
= d the execution, go thus harmoniously together. If they 
dei would be more masterpieces among the works of art 
th flood the world, and less of that provoking inequality which 
wee ce just missing perfectness, than at present. Sometimes 
a end the intention admirable, but the execution defective, 
bs or clumsy, coarse or trivial; and sometimes we find 
cal care, and conscientious workmanship thrown away upon 
worthless object, as when precious days of faithful labour are 
: tin rendering the exact texture of a beggar’s rag, or when, 
a work of fiction, the author’s strength goes in depicting the 
r workings of a small nature, or the mean passions of a base 
In either case we can commend only one of the two 


_ and, while giving all possible praise to the solitary ex- 
— be it of design or of execution, we cannot make that 
ae of one do service for two. Of course there is work of 
such a low degree that, if it fulfils its immediate intention, we 
juve no other question with it, the cesthetical not being needed 
gt every turn. A plate of coarse pottery will not be despised 

it is coarse in texture and ugly in colour. The final 
qquse of its creation is to hold meat and gravy with becoming 
convenience and at alow cost; and, that end achieved, the ques- 
tion of beauty has no place. And a child’s story of one syllable 
answers its end too, so long as it confines itself entirely to words 
of one syllable, and to sentences of a few words each. ‘We 
wk for nothing more sublime in the way of poetry and philo- 
sophy than to be told that “ the cat bit the rat, and the rat bit the 
cai,” and that “Tom is a bad boy”—which, by the way, that 
Tom generally is. But work of pretension greater than 
this must be judged from a higher and more severe standard— 
+ the very severity proving that sufficient excellence has been dis- 
played to justify the demand for more, and that it is the fulness of 
the one measure Which makes us cavil at the scantiness of the 


“ty Son’s Wife is a work of this unequal kind. J udged by one 
side only—that of intention—it is beautiful, pure, high-toned ; 
buttaken as a whole, it falls short of success, because the execu- 
tion is not equal to the design. In the first place, the interest is 
attenuated by being drawn through too many small incidents 
which have no direct bearing on the main action. And this 
manner of telling a story—producing, as it does, the sense of being 
tually balked and misled—begins by being tiresome, and ends 
fleas iritating. There are very many of these incidents of no 
vital use to the plot; and as the third volume is almost double the 
length of each of the two first—leaded much more closely, and 
running into three hundred and eighty pages—it would have been 
greatly to the advantage of the work if it had been cut down at 
the least one-third. Whole passages, nay whole chapters even, 
might be taken away bodily and leave no gap behind. For instance, 
all that silly episode about Wilkins the London-bred footman, and 
his insolent revenge on Mr. Tredgar Tressylion’s impetuosity, 
with the yet more silly make-up of an imaginary conversation 
in the servants’ hall, might be cut out. It ends in nothing; it 
has no relation with plot, action, or evidence of character; it is 
neither vestibule, nor passage, nor resting-place of any kind for 
the reader’s interest. Itisa mere fancy sketch, and not particularly 
well done as a fancy sketch, of servant ways and talk, and it takes 
aor pages of valuable space for no good purpose whatsoever. 
he death of poor little Ruthven, too, was quite an unnecessary 
bit of pain and horror; and as there had been already one death 
in the book by sudden and violent accident, and a second 
death under less exceptional conditions, and as all three deaths 
Wrought special and peculiar pain to the survivors quite beyond 
the ordinary limits of mourning, it was a repetition of motif 
which the authoress may count among her most patent blunders— 
especially since it did not help in the plot or in the dénouement, 
which could have been quite as well managed without it, and 
was thus an episode of needless cruelty. And cruelty ought to be 
avoided in novels as in real life, where no good results follow to 
atone and extenuate the means. 

There is a certain echo of Felix Holt in the plot, in so far as it 
tums on the rightful inheritance to an old family estate of a far- 
away relative, whose existence has been unknown and whose 
claim is unsuspected, and who waives her rights, so soon as she 
inows them, in favour of the existing and actual possessor. But 
unlike Felix Holt, the heiress, or rather the rightful owner, marries 
the heir of the wrongful owner, and so saves all trouble of a 

Vision as well as the necessity for a lawsuit. The originality 
of the handling consists in the fact that both the girl, Elinor 
Rathven, and her husband, Tredgar Tressylion, know the exact 
state of the family affairs, and how she, Elinor, is the real pos- 
sssor of the estate which Mrs. Tressylion the elder holds as her 
own; while concealing that knowledge from the lady, who would 
either insist on giving up her holding in favour of the lawful 
owner, to the undoubted breaking of her own heart, or would 
make a public scandal by dragging the matter through the 
law courts, and fighting out the claims of My Son’s Wife to 
the last inch of debateable ground. For this Mrs. Tressylion is 
& combative, positive, passionate woman, with a warm heart and a 
lik temper, who frets and jibs and caracoles through life more 
a a high-mettled horse than a reasonable being with a soul to 
esaved. She is sympathetic though, as well as fractious, at once 
Pitiful and sharp, as one sometimes finds with warm-hearted 


ul women; she has a “no” to flash against every one’s 


which must both be of equal value to create a complete | 


“yes”; is always taking offence, and always relenting after her states 
of fury; and is altogether a strong, vehement, inconsequent, and 
soft-hearted creature, half-tool, half-tyrant, the like of aun is to 
be found in living flesh and blood at not such very remote distances. 
It was a true touch of nature on the part of the authoress which 
threw the love of such a woman to her daughters rather than to 
her son—the girls being naturally more wholly dependent on her, 
and with a weaker individuality to clash against her own; while 
the son was a rival to be dreaded as well as a child to be loved—a 
man who by rights should be the heir, though she had power to 
disinherit him if she would, and who therefore was always more 
or less of a thorn in her side, and a stumbling-block to her feet. 
The balancing of her love and jealousy gives room for a great deal 
of nice discrimination of feeling, in which the authoress shows her 
power as well as her tenderness, and wherein she remains true to 
the nature she has created. Indeed, it is in these small touches 
that her chief excellence lies ; but then small touches, how good 
soever in themselves, do not constitute the whole merit of a novel, 
and the clumsiness of other parts of the fabric but show more 
strikingly by force of contrast. ; 

The character of Elinor Ruthven, as the child-woman and 
guardian-daughter, when—afraid and half-ashamed, as of some 
secret treachery to her blind father, and wholly unable to compre- 
hend what subtle influence is agitating her hitherto unstirred 
soul—she glides gradually and imperceptibly into love with 
Tredgar, is a beautiful creation, and very tenderly wrought. We 
have seldom read a description of a girl’s first awakening to the 
consciousness of love that seemed more truthfully and purely 
given. Her character does not perhaps expand and solidify 
enough with the wider experience got from sorrow and maternity, 
but it is always sweet, and with a certain saintly flavour about it 
that is inexpressibly lovely. Elinor is like one of those tender. 
praying figures one sees in marble—calm, chaste, and pure, and 
which, if wanting in the ruddy flush of life and the fervid power 
of passion, give at least signs of a holy state, and of a high-set 
aspiration. And yet we cannot give unmixed praise even on 
this point. For there is certainly too much effort to set forth this 
high spixitual state—too great a strain after what the authoress 
calls Seelenreinheit, for good art. And as all their mental states 
are detailed as belonging to, not acted out by, the various heroes 
and heroines, they become at last rather insipid, and not a little 
dull. The authoress of My Son’s Wife never degenerates into 
the high falutin’ style of some writers, but nevertheless she sails 
perilously near that rock of sentimentality on which so many 
earnest novelists, more didactic than dramatic and more pious 
than poetic, strike and make shipwreck. It is much better art 
when authors can make their personages act out their characters, 
instead of merely saying for them what they feel; but then, as 
this is the highest style of art, it is naturally the rarest and most 
difficult. 

There is a great deal of force shown in the delineation of 
Gwennola Tressylion, that bold, impudent, cag | woman—and yet 
not wholly bad, only with bad proclivities fostered by a bad 
education. And the force shown in her somewhat atones for the 
weakness with which her brother Michael is sketched in. ‘The 
authoress never seems to have quite made up her mind about this 
unpleasant young gentleman, and remains in a chaotic state to the 
end. Very chaotic indeed, when she makes Michael to be 
suddenly seized with a fit of penitence and open confession— 
and this after he has committed almost every crime in the 
Decalogue, without the faintest intimation of possessing a con- 
science, or even an ordinary gentleman’s every-day honour. 
Here the woman’s tenderness of feeling overcame the artist's 
truth of delineation ; and because the author of My Son’s Wife 
could not bear to leave one of her shadowy souls unredeemed, 
she violates every law of moral probability, and displays her 
charity at the expense of her art. Still, notwithstanding all 
the mistakes and shortcomings which set this novel below per- 
fectness in its degree, it is an se book to read, and one 
that leaves a pleasant echo in the mind. It is a pity that it is not 
as good as it might have been, for then it would have been a 
true success; whereas now it is merely one of those ephemeral 
productions which please to-day and are forgotten to-morrow, 
which neither advance nor impair an author's reputation, and 
which come under the head of manufacture rather than under 
that of art-creation—as, indeed, may be said of nine-tenths of the 
novels published. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SatuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SatuRDAY Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s. each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, —SATURDAY CONCERTS, 1867-8. 


These favourite CONCERTS will re-commence for the Season on Saturday, the 2Ist 
September, at Three o’clock. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 

There will be Two Series of Fourteen Concerts ag the First Series terminating with 
Saturday, December 2!st, the Second ith y, January 25th. The price of 
Transferable Reserved Stalls for both Series is ‘'wo Guineas. 

The Orchestra has been re-arranged and considerably | increased in Saw by which greater 
convenience, and, it is hoped, greater » will be i in the employment of bo 
Band and Chorus. 

The personnel of the Band will remain as it was last Season. 

The Crystal Palace Choir wil) be raised to the number of 300 Voices, with the view of extend- 
ing the repertoire to Choral Works of more importance than have hitherto been 
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In the performance of these it is hoped that the same standard of refinement will be reached 
which characterizes the performance of the great Instrumental Works at these Concerts. 

The Instrumental Masterpieces of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Schumann, &c., Hage again form the foundation rod the Programmes. At the same time, atl 


effort will be m the revival of new or little-known Works by 
these — other Tan of Eminence. Amongst. those which it is intended to bring forward 
may 


1. Anew GRAND SYMPHONY in D, by Mendelssohn. This Work, which is written for full 
Orchestra, and on the usual scale of such ‘works, was co’ m posed for the Festival of the Reforma- 
tion at Berlin in 1830, but was withdrawn by its author after the first rformance, and has 
never since been played. Under the name of the “* Reformation Symphony,” its reputation 
is well-known to Musicians, both Professional and Amateur, by whom the greatest anxiety has 
always been felt to make its acquaintance. It will be produced at these Concerts for the first 
time in England,a boon for which the Directors are indebtev to the kindness of the repre- 
sentatives of tne illustrious Master. Its retention was probably due to the extreme fastidious- 
ness of its author, who never would allow his Works to become the property of the Public till 

e was entirely satistied with them himself ; and who is known to have kept back the publica- 
-* of the “ Italian Symphony ” for the same reason. 

An Operetta—* DIE VERSCHWORNEN "for Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra, by 
wean Schubert, sqeentiy pepbenet from those MS, treasures which have already yielded the 
Symphony in B minor an Rosamunde music to these Concerts. 

3. ODE for ST. CECILIA’S DAY, by Handel. 
In addition to the above the ia Works will be performed : 
Beethoven's Choral Symphon 
Paradise and the Peri, by Schumann (abridged). 
The Incidental Music to Kosamunde, by Schubert, embracing—besides the Entr’actes, 
allet-Music, and Komance—three Choruses not hitherto performed, 
The Music to A Midsummer Night's Dream, by Mendelssohn 
The Symphony in C major, and the Unfinished Symphony in 'B minor, Schubert. 

The Music in Egmont, by Beethoven. 

The most eminent Solo Performers available, both Vocal and Jastoumentel, will be engaged, 
and no pains spared to render the the high 
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PETITIVE EXAMINATION are prepared by D. SPRANGE, M.A., anes 
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ivil Service Hall, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, a, 


DIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—A GRADUATE of 
Address, S.C S. C., Messrs. Varty Cony ‘Stationers, Adelaide Street, Strand. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of * Bail tp od and Arithmetic for the Civil Service and Army Exami- 
nations”), assisted by qualified Tutors, rapidly and successfully prepares GENTLEMEN for 
both both Services. Highest references.—Address, 14 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
[VIL SERVICE of INDIA, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 


and the LINE.—Mr. W. B. QUI NTON receives FIVE PUPILS to prepare for the 
above Examinations.—Address, 6 Geraldine Villas, East Sheen, S.W. 
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| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—SESSION 
The SESSION of the FACULTY "of MEDICINE will commence on Tuesday, 
Geteher 1. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by Professor GRAILY HEWITT, M.D., at 


“hie SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS will begin on Wednesday, 
October 2. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by Professor HENRY MORLEY, at 3 p.m. 

The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern Languages, Mathematics, the Natural 
Sciences, Law, &c., will commence on Monday, October 

The SCHOOL for Boys between the ages of Seven te Sixteen will Re-open on Tuesday, 
September 24. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the College, containing full information 
respecting Classes, Fees, Days and Hours of Attendance, &c., and Copies of the Regulations 
relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes, open to competition 
by Students of the several Faculties, may be obtained at the Office of the College, on appli- 
cation, either personal or by letter. 

The College is very near the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 


ways. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
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SI. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The 
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The paid Offices of Curator, Registrars, Demonstrator, and Obstetric 

Assistant are offered for competition annually. Perpetual Pupil's Fee, 100 Guineas, 
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of the Course of Study may be had on application to the Registrar. 4 wie 


TRENUAM REEKS, Registrar. 
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WV ELLINGTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—(A) TWO 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £50 a year each, tenable for Four Years, 
will be Ex mined for on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday Mornings, the 25th, 26th, and 
27th September (and annually), open to all comers, without restriction, being under Fourteen 
years of age on Ist September. (B) TWO SCHOLARSHIPS (limited) to 

ers, under Thirteen years of . wil Examined for in February 1868. 
(C) ADDITIONAL Wellesley) SCHOLARSHIP: ‘cma EXHIBITIONS are now open only 


For information as to ;™ Examination, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. E. W. Benson, 
D.D., Wellington College, near Wokingham, Berks, to whom Names of Candidates are to be 
sent in; or to the Secretary, Geonce Cuance, Esq., Treasury, Whitehall, 8.W. 
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This College was OPENED on the 20th of August, 1867; but Pupils will also be received at 
the ordinary commencement of the ‘Term, on September 2". 
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tary, J. H. Campion Cones, Esq., Eastbourne, 


TW DIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, LINE, &.— 
Rev. Dr. HUGHES, M.A., LL.D. (W canaler. Joh. Coll. Cam. , Rector of Perrivale, 
Ealing, W. ‘aling, W. (Population 31), » prepares TWELVE PUPILS for the above. Has passed over 0, 
GPECIAL * TRAINING. — WOOLWICH, SAN DHURST, 


LINE.—A successful MILITARY TUTOR, with a High Wrangler, PREPARES fot 
the above: Early application requested.—Address, Burlington House, Spring Grove, Mid- 


diesex 
DUCATION in GERMANY.— BONN on the RHINE 
pre ene Public Examinations, German and French Conversation. 
Terms moderate. S is now in London to receive Pupils, and may be seen from 


Eleven till Three, at thie Clerical Hotel, 71 Euston Square. 


A COUNTRY VICAR, a Writer of some Eminence, with the 
highest Oxford, Eton, and Harrow references, receives THREE PUPILS for the 
Universities. His House is in one of the healthiest situations in England, ‘ou cnlene 
vondon. References to Parents of former Pupils—Address, Rev. R. C. G. H., 
Wi hite, 33 Fleet Street. 


CLERGYMAN, M.A. Cambridge, late Scholar, highly 
successful in Tuition for the Army, Universities, &c., receives FOUR PUFIE, s mle 
now a Vacancy. House in most meaty neighbourhood near London.—Address, Rev. 


Mesers. Bosworth, 215 Kegent Street, ———— 
NV R. SPECIALL, formerly Head-Master of the Grammar 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL, HISTORY being Vacant in consequence of the 
appointment of Dr. Traqoare to the Chair of Zoology in the New School of Science at Dublio, 
Candidates are requested to communicate with the Principat. 
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The Saturday Review. 


HE BAN Limited. — Established in 1833. 
APITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
om GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK 
tta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, ore, Shang! 
in Edinburgh, Calew po Kong. ‘ 
Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
Current a lowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
sad Interest ved for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
per cent. ann. to months, of 
ditt 


di 
* 3 ditto itto 3 ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer pectods t than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 


ication 
cbtained on appticn t exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
Bills Bil purchased or sent for collection. 


on e* purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
aren the safe custody of “he same undertaken 


Tnteres , Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every Of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. M. BALFOUR, Manacer. 


QNDON and ST. KATHARINE DOCKS COMPANY. 
PER CENT. PREFERENTIAL STOCK FOR £130,000. 

of ine London and St. Katharine Docks Company are issuing PREFER- 
sNTiAL pire POCK. to the above amount, bearing Interest at the rate of 4) per cent. per 


sare Interest i paw from the time of payment, and is amply secured by the surplus 
ue of the Cort Pn and any information, may be obtained at this House. 


Reven' 
of 
wt House, 109 Leadenhall Street, July 31, 1867. 


[UPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Instrrorep 1820. 

Eighty of the Profits divided among the Assured Lovery Fifth Year. 

Kinds, Without Profits, at duced Rates. 
Policies granted at very Low Kates of Premium for the First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Liss in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies and Surrender Values. 

Whole W orld Licenses fre tree of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Chi 

ins, with full particulars and tables, to be obtained at the Company's 
Jon, Ola’ Broad Strect, £.C., aud 16 Pall Mail, 8.W., and of the Agents 
K 


throughout the Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


FOUNDED 1 


L26AL and GENERAL LIFE "ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Trustees. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord CAIRNS, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir WM. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
The Hon. Sir WM. PAGE WOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 
EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 
JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 
ROBERT B. FOLLETT, Esq.. Taxing Master in Chancery. 
SECURITY.—Funds invested in the names of the above Trustees exceptionally large in 
proportion to liabilities. The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of £1,060,000. 
BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible amongst the Assured. Very moderate 
Non-Bonus Premiums. 
A liberal system of “Whole World” Policies and other peculiar facilities. Conditions 
specially framed to secure to a Policy, when once issued, absolute freedom from all liability to 
future question. 


Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.v. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special, 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Chief Office, Rovan Lonpon; Branch, 29 Patt Matt. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. ! 
John Garratt Catticy. Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, E 
Charles Hermann Gischen 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. 
Francis Alexr. Hamilton. Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. 
fea, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
Ste Buty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 
No C Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
with or without participation in Profite 
ssurances with or withou ti 5 
Divisions of Profit every Five Yea: Lend pune 7 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on n the same Life. 
The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A libera! participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
ry the experience of nearly a a Century and a half. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


A.D. 1720. 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 
Orrices-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
(CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Samuel Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, Esq. 

William Waliace, Esq. 
Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


ROYAL 


William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq 
Egerton Hubbard, i. 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
Henry Neilson, 

rd Josceline Wm. Perey. 
Charles Robinson, E 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, Esq. 


Robert Barclay,Esq. 
John Garratt Cattle » Esq. 
Carrie 
ward James Daniell, 
William Davidson, Esq. 7 
celot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce,Es 
redk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, , Esq. 
Grenfell 
lexander Hamilton, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Medical Referee~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days al 
\ ves | for paymentof FIRE PREMIUMS falling due 
Bet and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected on advantageous terms. 
he Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. per 


“No ( Charge is is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 


FARMING sec, —No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing-Machines. 


an Reverslonary Bonus on British Life Policies hag averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 


ubguivalentreduciions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 


The Di Divisions of Profit take placeevery Five years 


Any sum not exceedin 
£15,000 ma: insure 
Th Corvoraton affords tothe d on one Life. 


iberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 


| 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Insurances effected in all parts of tho World ; and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 

SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 

m Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


**Cleims liberally and promptly settled. 
All Policies are now entitled to the recent Reduction in the Duty to 1s. 6d. percent., whether 


covering Buildings, Furniture, or § 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
'RINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Established 1835. 
Directors. 
Thomas Charrington, Esq. Henry Kebbel, 


Thos. Lloyd, E3q 
niel P. Loe, Esq. 
George Pearce, Esq. 
Joseph Pease, Esq., Darlington. 
Henry Sturt, Esq 
Vaug! ea. 


Henry W. Dauglish, Esa.” 

Francis J. afosse, E 

k, Esq., Liverpool. 
war siazebroo: 

William Grant, Esq... 

Frazer B. Henshaw, 


Ex-Directors (by Rotation). 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS SOCIETY. 

Economical management, no paid Agents being employed in either town or country, and no 
Commission allow 

The application of the whole of the Profits to the reduction of the P: of Members of 
five years’ standing or upwards. 

he Society's F unds amount to upwards of 70 per cent. of all the Premiums received from the 

Assured, and are equal to 31} per cent. of the entire liability unde the Policies in force. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed ..........+++++ 

Gross Annual Income exceeds ......... 

‘Total Sum paid in Claims amounts to 

The Cash Profits returned to Members in red 

The Sums Assured by existing Policies amount to 

Persons desirous of becoming Members of this Society would find it advantageous to lodge 
their Proposals on or before the Sth of October next. 

—— , Copies of Annual Accounts, and full p 
cation 


htet 


» may be d on appli- 
HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 


September 1867. 
VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE and BACK, 


or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS on the DOUBLE JOURNEY, as well as DURING THEIR 
STAY in PARIS. 
The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY STATIONS 
in the Kingdom; 
Of the COMPANY’S LOCAL AGENTS; 
At COOK’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98 Fleet a} and at the Offices, 
10 REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 
WIL TaAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HK REE LABOUR REGISTRATION SOCIETY. 
Heap Orrice: 
9 VICTORIA CHAMBERS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, § 

This Society has been formed to check the of Trades’ br 
affording a rallying point for Non-Unionist Workmen and y Many of 
Working Men have already enrolled. 

The objects of the Society are: 

1. Work for Unemployed, and Hands for 

2. The iscussion estions affecting Capi ur. 

3. Their pe peaceful Settlement by Arbitration. 
4. Protection of XN by C. 1 Means. 

The Public are earnestly entreated to Support the € — by their Money and Names. 

One-third of all Donations is applied to the Benefit F 

and Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Bovuvenie, & Co., 1 Pall Malt 


East ; or b: 
F. C. MAUDE, Colonel, /onorary Secretary. _ 


Ler -—RANDOLPH HOTEL, opposite Martyrs’ Memo- 


rial, b tee Principal Colleges. fi Charges 
Room, Billiard Rooms, Baths, &c. 


HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH. 


WILLIAM JANCOWSKI 
Has great pleasure in announcing to his Friends and the Visitors to Scarborough that he has 
completed the extensive Alterations of this well-known 
OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE, 
Which will be found replete with every comfort that English or Continental experience can. 


suggest. 
Families visiting Scarborough will find in 
ANCOWSKI'S ROYAL HOTEL 


ROYAL 


Every desirabl with the forts of Home. 
GRAND HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH. 
est and Handsomest 1 in England. 


The 
BOARD, in Public Room, and GING, 10s. per day. 
or other eluiee apply to 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR (late Manager of the Hotel Mirab Paris), M 
NOTICE.—During the Winter Months Haden's Warming Apparatus will be in eperation, 
rendering the Hotel a warm, dry, and agreeable Winter Residence. z he Manager is authorised 
to make Special Arrangements with Visitors for the Winter Season 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsrook Park, Rich- 
mond Hill Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. niv.—For 

the treatment of Chronic Diseases, y by 4 Natural Agents— Air, Exercise, 
Water, a and Diet. Turkish Baths on the the on the Premises, ‘under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. 


GTAINED GL ASS and MOSAIC, Fresco and other Wall 
Painting, Art Furniture Designed and Decorated. 
SAUNDERS & CO., 113 Maiden Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 


LONDON. 
SCOTT ADIE, 115 REGENT STREET. 
Entrance at the 
Corner of Vigo Street only. 


Ro ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 

DRESSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittings in and 
ORMOLU SUITES for the BOUDOIR, TOILETTE and WRITING TA 

pHODRIGUES' DESPATCH BOXES and | Ww RI TING CASES, in russiaor 
rocco of the best quality, Blotting Books, ases, Ink and B 

mOARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT AL UMe of “the best make. in handsome antique 

morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and coromandel of new and elegaat 

designs ;and Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS 
t HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LON DON, w. 


YHE “ FASHION of FURNITURE.”—Under this title an 
Article appeared some time ago in the “Cornhill Megazine,” pointing out the want of 
taste in the Design of Modern Furniture, and oRering cwrpections for its improvement. 
hose suggestions have been carried out by the ART FURNITURE COMPANY, 25 Garrick 
Street, Covent Garden, who now and House Furniture, of a picturesque 
and artistic character, at ordinary ost of the work has been designed by 
Mr. Cuances Eastiaxe, Architect, the of the Cornhill Article. 


JNTEN DING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
cautioned against various [mitationsand Infringements, preserving somewhat the appearance 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 
Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label“ Tucker's Patent," and a Number. 
The Smee's Spring Mattress,'Tucker’s Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honowrabliy 


exemption, under Royal Charter, f 
The advantaree at — harter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
n practice, with the security of an oe whose resources have 
been tested by the e srpeclance of of nearly a Century and a half. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


Stention given to Bedding of any description | at the Inter:.ational Exhibition.) 1862, and may 
be obtained, price from 25s., of most Ww and U and 
‘Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London. B.C. 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
HEAL & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have greatly 
ENLARGED their PREMISES, for the purpose of making a more complete arrange- 
ment of their Stock. 

‘They have now Ten separate Rooms,each completely furnished with a different Suite of Bed- 
room Furniture; these are irrespective of their General Stock, displayed in Six Galleries and 
Two large ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bedroom Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bettion, and Bedroom 
Furniture, sent free by post on application to HEAL & SON, 196,197,198 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 

An_ ILLUS PRATED CAT ALOGUE, with Prices, of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 

FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on ‘application to FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, 
and 28 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles Street, w. 


MAPPLN & WEBB, 
JMANUFACTURERS of THE NEW 
GILVER-STEEL TABLE KNIVES—do not require Cleaning 


by Board or Machine, and present ¢ a most beautiful effect at ‘lable. 


GPooNs and FORKS, in every Pattern and Shape. 
PLATE ‘of every Description. 
NUS. 77 & 78 OXFORD STREET, 71 & 72 CORNHILL, 


and PARIS EXHIBITION, Classes 20, 21, and 36. 


S PATENT 


‘LOCKS and SAFE Ss, with all the 

newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Strong-room Doors. 

CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton. —Illustrated Price List sent free. 


PPuE only GOLD MEDAL for SEWING MACHINES at the 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, has been awarded to the WHEELER & WILSON 
COMPANY, making the 65th Prize Medal gained by them for excellence of manufacture, 
simplicity of construction, beauty and variety of work produced with the least amount of 
labour. ‘rice £8 and upwards. Instruction gratis and Prospectus free. 
___139 Regent Street, and 43 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


AMPTULICON, 3s, 4d. per Square 
_TRELO AR, Manufacturer, 67 Ludgate Hill. 


|= \N WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Street, 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen fitted in various ways. 

French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 

Illustrated Priced Catal on licati 

The Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to Farrow & 
Jackson, 18 Great Tower Street, for their convenient and sensible Iron Wine Bius, and for 
Bar- Fit igs.” — ‘ity Press. 


NEN <N’S MARSALA or BRONTE WIN E, 25s. per Dozen, 

£7 4s. per Six Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter Cask. Rail paid to any Station in England. 
This Wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and old, and, though full flavoured, entirely 
free from heat or the slightest approach to acidity.— THOS. NUNN & SONS, Wine, Spirit, 
iish Merchants, 21 Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C. Price Lists on application. Estab- 
ished 1801 


YLARET of the excellent Vintage of 1864 at 12s. per dozen, 


£5 10s. per half-hhd., or £10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, ypeesant free (ae 

disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. — FEAROUN & 

SON,94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London; and De wsbury, Yorkshire. 

C LARET on DRAU GHT, of the exce Ment V intage of 1864, at 5s. at 5s. 
per gallon,in Four-gallon and Six- -gallon Casks, each complete w vith Tap and V ain -peg. 


The Psa should be kept in a cool place, and the consumption be moderately quick.—II. B, 
FEAR EARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LSOP PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


e now oid supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FIND- 
LATE Tt, MACKIE, & CU., 33 Wellington Street, Strand, VC 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT (E xtractum Carnis rnis Liehy), 
~ werd. by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY, Limited, 43 ) ark 
Lane, London. Only sort authorized to be called by the above names by Baron Liebiz, tae 
Inventor, whose certificate is on every jar. Superior and economical stock for Beef-Tea, 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces. Extremely useful to Invalids, Persons of Weak Digestion, and 
Chi.dren, taken with Rice, Arrowroot, Sago,&c. An agreeable and most efficient substitute 
for Cod Liver Oil. It keeps for years, and in any climate.—Sold by Fortnum, Mason, & Co.; 
Barclay & Son ; Crosse & Blackwell; S. Maw & Son; all Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, and Wholesale by the Company. 
kK} LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinzuished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Pre parations which are 
put up and labelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers having difficulty = oes the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from ane Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 


Vortman Square, London, W 
H ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to obse erve that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Exizasera Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th y, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt for Harvey’ 's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druzgists, and Oilmen. 


To Guard against Fraud, and to secure the Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, "Ask for LEA & PERKINS’ SAUCE. 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA & PERRINS, Worcester; 
Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. 
And Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen generally throughout the World. 
{RAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” 
TABLET is famed for its delightful Fragrance and beneficial effect on the Skin. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*»* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


JNFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED 


- SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, or PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 


‘Yard. 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


by the use of 
This unrivalled 


The Saturday Review. 


Skin Soap, if used daily, imparts a clear and healthy appearance, and acts as an effectual pre- 


ventive of Infectious Diseases. See ical testimony, and the “ Lancet,”’ &e. &c. 
To be had in Tablets, 6d. and is. each, of all Chemists, and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT & CO., Manufacturin: nemists, London. 
NNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


4. best Remedy Ay the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Ladi 


ny I OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL, at the Paris Exhibition ( 1867), 


[September 14, 1867, 


__, SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 
PEPSINE -—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE GLOBULES 


and LOZENGES are perfectly palatable fi 
for Weak Digestion. am enaahvs) administering this Popular Temedy 


Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 31, 33, — yee 
London, W.c, Southampton Row, Russell 
Bottles at 5s., 5s.,and 10s. each. at 2s. 6d. and each, 


GLOBULES in Bottles at 2s., 38. 6 6d., and 6s. 6d. each, 


TONIC BITTERS.—Unrivalled Stoma 
TPONIC and Wholesome, is chic Stimulant, Palatab: 
“WATERS’ QUININE WINE,” 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. a Dozen 
Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, Lona 
lon, 


again obtained the F IKST PRIZE and the 
Only SILVER MEDAL out of Twenty-seven Competitors, 
>, 
lending members of the Medical Profeion aud the COMmendation of, 
Itis sold by all Chemists and Drugzists in capsuled Half-pint | Bottles, at 2s, 34, each, 
See“ MOLLER’S”” Name and Label on each Bottle. 
Circulars and Testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 Mincing Lane. 
** Contractor to the North London Consumption Hospital, ; 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GEy 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in edie to the Queen in I; Observes: 
“I consider Dr. De Jongh’s Liver Oil to wry 
create disgust, and a SO agent of great value.” ely ta 

Dr. EDWARD SMIT li, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work“ Oy 
Consumption,” writes + We think it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Liv 
Oil wu, is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by De 


only in capsuled Imrrntax Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
Sore Consioners, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 


BOOKS, be. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIR CUL AR for SEPTEMBER. 

MUDIE's S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —FIRST. 

CLASS pint RIPTION for a constant succession of the newest Books ONE 

GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date.—Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, Ney 

Oxford Street, London ; ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


” 
UDIE’S SELE( LIBRARY, — CHEAP BOOKS, 
= See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. This Catalogue, 
containing more than One Thousand popular Books of the past and present Seasons, at the 
lowest current prices, with a Selection of Works of the best Authors, in elegant binding, for 
Birthday and Wedding Presents and School Prizes, is now ready, and will 
postage free, on application.— Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford 1 Street, London, 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Founded in 1841, 
Patron—Hi.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President~The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages:—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 with 
Ientrance Fee << ee Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten 
to Town Mem Reading-room open from Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. 
Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 


MHE UNIT E D LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount. according - ‘the supply =. All 

the best new English, French.and German, i ctuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. . 
BOOTHS, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 BR Hegent Street, near the Poly technic. 


A MARION, SON, & CO., Photographic Publishers, 
ad 22 and 23 Soho Square, London. 
TWELVE of the PRINCIPAL PICTURES in the NATION at GALLERY, reproduced 
by Signor Morxecxs, in three different sizes, each 7s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and Is. 
tAPHAEL’S BIBLE. The whole of the Fifty-two Frescoes in the Loggie of the Vatican, 
Photographed direct from the Originals. The Work complete and half-bound, £20 ; Single 
Copies, 10s. 6d.; welve selected Copies, each 9s. 6d.; ‘T'weuty-six Copies, each 8s. 


Square, London. 


SWITZERLAND and SAVOY. A very Choice Collection ofPh hs may be inspected 
as above, in various sizes, each from Is. to 12s. 6d. 

Detailed CATALOGUES of above on application. 

Photographs arranged, mounted, and bound. 

A. MARION, SON, & CO. solicit the inspection of their ¢ Stock of English and 


Foreign PHOTOGRAPHS at above address. 
250,000 CARTES DE VISITE always in stock. 
Complete and Classified CATALOGUE on receipt of Six Stamps. 
24 and 23 23 Soho Square, London (Publishing Department on the First t Floor). 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

Now ready, ls. 

NOTES on TURKEY. . 
_ R Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, V Ww. _And all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 7s. b by pos 

THE ODES of HORACE in EN \GLISH VERSE. Books 
I. and LI. (with the Latin in paralle! pages). By James Warren Suita, LL.D. 
Wuson, Royal Exchange. 


Now ready, post 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE, and its 


Winter 
Varieties most Suitable for Invalids. With Remarks on Italian d other ital 

Stations. By, Cuances T. Witttams, M.A., M.B. Oxon., Assistant- Hospi 

for © and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton. 


IME 


THE 


New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchest 


AINLESS DENTISTRY.—The latest Improvement in the 


Construction of Artificial Teeth,Gums, and Palates is secured by Regal Letters Patent 
to Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY & SON, the oldest established English Dentists, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 44% Strand, opposite Charing Cross Railway Station. 
These Teeth are supplied from one toa complete set, without pain or inconvenience. Articu- 
lation and Mastication are thoroughly restored, and the Face resumes its youthful proportions. 
ed in the tropics, to public speakers, in fact to all who need fet 
Ty = fec 


jose who have 
services of a Dentist, this patented 
immunity from pain with restore 
from 5s.; Sets from 5 to 30 
vide * Lancet.” 


_ Sonn Crerentts & Sons, New 
This day is published, 18.3 $ ‘by post, 13 
ON a NEW METHOD of TRE “DEAF NESS by 
1 Ato’ 1 Fluids to the Mucous Membrane of the Eustachian assazes ’ 
Drum ‘Bisnor, M.D. and M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Ear 


Sackville Street. 
_ & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


By 


Seventh Edition, with New Plates, 6s. 


DEAFN ESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
y 1~ to the Ear Infirmary , Sackville Street, Aural Surgeo® 
ity the late Queen wager, &c. afness.” 
oe Replete with valuable information relating to the diagnosis and treatment of de atone 


“ Well worthy of perusal by all persons in whom deafness is incipient or confirmed. 


Medical Times. 
Cuvacuite & Sons, New Burlington Street. 360 
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In the press, in 8vo. the First Volume of ao THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

ULRs BOOK of MOSES; or, the PENTATEUCH in its 
LES CREDIBILITY, and CIVILISATION. By the Rev. W. 

: Co. Paternoster Row. 
London: and Co, Paternoste OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 

—n Weinesilay next, will be published, in sq. fep. price 2s. 6d. cloth, : 
TAL ANALYSIS. By ArtourR J. MBLHUISH, By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 

F.R.A.S. &e. 

latab. ) London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


In October will be published, 


onion, Ash and other POEMS, translated from the Swedish by THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


Henry Lockwoop, 


Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. sewed, THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By SARAH 


On of th RN TyYTLER, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 
mHE THEORIES of COPERNICUS and PTOLEMY. By | Author of Citovenne Jacqueline” So: vols. le awriter of 
A WRANGLER. true, sweet, and original genius, and her book is one of p alue, the Toterest of which 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. repeated readings will not exhaust.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ately published, in 8vo. pp. 850, price 21s. THE GIRAFFE HUNTERS. By Captain 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Durr HISTORY of JURISPRUDENCE. By D. CavLrerp MAYNE RED, Author of “The Rifle Rangers,” &c. 3 vols. 

Heron, LL.D. One of Her Majesty’s Counsel. SIR TRISTRAM’S WILL B Ax 
1cE Kine 
ISH STATE TRIALS, 1867: the Speeches of D. C. Heron, Anthor of “ Eveline.” Dedicated to Charles vols, [Sept 20,” 


Q.C. in the Cases of the Queen 0, Captain M‘Clure and others at the Cork 


|Special Commission. Price 1s. THE SISTERS of SAINTHILL. By Lady 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. Base Swe 
“ A thoroughly readabl 1. story terest Jeasant earnest 
(XE of the FAMILY.—See CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. | asiion-and most okilfully worked out. soateely tall on be 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. A WOMAN’S TRIALS. By GraAcE Ramsay. 


On Monday, September 16, price 6d.; or by post, Eight Stamps ; No. II. of “A clever, interesting novel. Mabel Stanhope is as sweet a ch ur as we b 
ites BR OADWAY. — LONDON and N EW YORK. have met with in the world of romance for a long, a very long while.” —A thenceum. 
a An International Magazine. HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
lin Contents: 
by Dr, |, BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the Author of “ Guy Living- New and Uniform Edition of 


stone,” &c. With a Full-page Illustration by J. A. Pasquier. 


pectable Chapter 6.— How Rel pe yus rae met a Holy Priest by the way, and would none THE W ORKS OF T HE L AT E 


»  7—How Ralph Fitswargnne took from an ~ his the 
» 8—Of the Company that ph, surnam: rakespeare, met under 

sign of the “ Spur. Y 
> 9,-How Ralph took Service under Sir John Hawkwood. MR. THACKE RA 9 

2, CROQUET. By W. S. Gusenr. With 6 Illustrations. WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


3. MRS. BROWN ON PERIODICAL LITERATURE. By Antavr Sxercutey. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. 
~ — Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., being about to publish, in Monthly Volumes, 
= 5.—Fifteen years after. ‘i a Complete and Uniform Edition of the Works of the late Mr. Thackeray, they 
will feel greatly obliged if the possessors of any unpublished fragments of Mr. 
See NICHOLAS AT THE EXPOSITION. With a Full-page Illustration by W. Branton. permit them, if | to be inclnded in this 
6 AMANTSUN IRS. By J. Drones. New and Standard Edition of his Works. 


RST. 7. COULEUR DE ROSE. By Mrs. J. H. Ropers, Authoress of “* George Geith,” &c. 
ATER-LINK OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. By the Rev. C. W. Denxisow, 
, x vee United States Consul for British Guiana. ” ‘i Great care will be taken of all Manuscripts entrusted to the Publishers for this 
— 9, ANONYMOUS HUMBUG. By Joun Hottrnosnean. purpose. 
10. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bertzew. With 3 Illustrations. 


DKS, ll. MARY O'MARA. By Samcer Lover, 65 Cornhill, September 1867. 
Rocriever & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
th 
September 21, Weekly, 2d. 
2h Weakly, TENNYSON—DORE. 


~ THE LEADER: a Journal of Politics, Literature, and Art, 
_ containing a New and Original Novel (expressly written for THE LEADER) by 

Harness,” Se. and Contri- | « This edition is like erecting a statue to hero in his lifetime.”—Saturday Review. 
NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES.—See THE LEADER, * 


VIVIEN AND GUINEVERE. 


aia | RIGHTED WRONG, the New Novel, in THE LEADER, 


Saturday. September 21. 


PANTER.—One Penny.—GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Bens. 


‘ d 1 exciting Ro} ce of Lif d Advent Abroad and at Hi , entitled separal 
| THE BARGRAVES (wholly written by: Avoverus Sata), will be commenced. in 
ctuses, BANTER, No. V. (published on September 30), and will be continued Weekly. ° —_— 
No. III. BANTER, on Monday next, to be had of all Newsmen, Railway Bookstalls, and 
may the Office, 183 Fleet Street, London. Uniform with the above, 
Price One Penny. 
wis VENTILATION.—ST. ANDREW’S, Haverstock Hill.—THE ELAINE. 
an of St. Andrew's C ch, St. Ventilatic with Dia- ustra’ ing! 
Discussions he Parade Ground and the GUSTAVE DORE. 
! York Street, Covent Garden. And all Newsmen. Artist's Proofs, 5 Guineas ; Photographs, 3 Guineas ; Line Engravings, 1 Guinea. 
tican, HE KIS Now ready, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 
ingle S of PEACE; or, England and Rome at On ARD STR 
ACE; or, E on 
T the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. By a of * * * College, Cambridge. & 
J.T. Hay rs, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 
EITH JOHNST Now ready, New Edition, 3s. MR. NEWBY’S POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
K STON’S MAP of ABYSSINIA from the TRON sox 
A TERRIBLE WRONG. By Apa day 
Wauaw Brackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London. To be had of all Booksellers. OFF THE STAGE [This day 
4 BOOK FOR THE SEA-CLIFF, THE MOUNTAIN, AND THE GLEN. . . BRINK : 
Just published, Second Edition, 6s. PLAYING ON THE 
({20LOGY for GENERAL READERS. By Davin Paes, | 4 BLOT? 
owes LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S. DO WELL AND DOUBT NOT. [Just ready. 
is one of the best of Mr. Page’s many good books.”"— Geological Magazine. ’ 
Wrssass & Sens, Edinburgh end Leadon. AUNT (Just ready. 
OF whem way be bad, BALDEARG O'DONNELL. By Hon. A. (Just ready. 
— INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Sixth Edition, Is. 9d. FORTY YEARS AGO. Edited by Mrs. C. J. Newby, Author of “Wondrous 
ae TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Third Edition, 6s. Strange,” “ Common Sense,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &c. (Just ready. 
ks 0K OF /TERMS IN GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. This published Vol. IV., post with 9 Plates, 12s, 
TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. By J. F.R.S., 
| ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAP 
its | TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND By — 
inter Jonxsron, LL.D., F. R.S.E., F.R.G.S. Comprising the latest Admiralty Surveye of the This day is published, 6vo. with 5 Til restr ary 


D. 
West Coast and Islands, the he —— and in progress, and an Index of easy refer- LETTERS HOME from SPAIN, ALGERIA, and BRAZIL, 


ic’ Ha . M.A., 
A map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map of the country previously 738 pest ENTOMOLOGICAL RAMBLES, By the Rev mroe Coane, MA 


Dublished. For completeness, accurac: Rag 
oad, y,and finish, it riect. Not earri Patern: Row. 
by to Mee ouble and single black lines.”"—Scotsman. Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
pat uniter KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS are published HOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. By Howo. 
nary, the pocket-case, with Indexes to each Map, 4s. 6d. for Portraying the Design of the Bible; Thee | with 
2 ~~ wd Wales (two sheets). \ South America (two sheets). bog = and the Lord's Supper ag done away with by St. Paul himself; the Church ; Education, 
Prussia, sivtaaletaae aaa United States of North America (two * HE QUESTION: IS IT TO BE A BIBLE; OR, NO BIBLE? 
> 'y (two sheets). — London : H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. 
MES Frauee, Canada (two sheets), 
) Her Trelng and. fonthe Australia. Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
Belgium and the Netherlands. sheste). illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, |s. 6d.; by post, Is. 
EVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
and Norway, ' Palestine Derscron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 


Ww es 
414M Buackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London, Sold by all Booksellers. London H. 219 Regent Strect. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA 


and the SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With Portraits of 
Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, Demy 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 21s. (On October 1. 


The Saturday Review. 


| 
New and Cheaper Edition of | 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN | 


of the NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES. By Sir 


trations, cloth, extra gilt, 16s. 


“ The grand addition to the geography of Inner Africa made by Mr. Baker.” 
Sir Roderick I, Murchison, Bart. 

“ Mr. Baker has completed the solution of the greatest geographical mystery of the lasttwo | 
thousand years; his name, and that of his heroic wite, will imperishably associated with 
the sources of the Nile ; and his book will in future ages be read, as we now read Herodotus—a | 
classic in li a in ad , and a high authority in geographical history.” 

British Quarterly Review. | 

« Byes be difficult to overrate the importance and the great and varied interest of this 

work.” —Zimes. 


| 
SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and Ilus- | 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents | 


and its Incidents. By H. M. Hozier, F.C.S., F.G.S., Military Correspondent 
of the ** Times” with the Prussian Army during the German Campaign of 
1866, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Maps and Plans, cloth extra, gilt, 28s. 

“Mr. Hozier added to the knowledge of military operations, and of languages, which he 
had proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful pen, and excellent faculties of observation 
and description........ Ail that Mr. Hozier saw of the great events of the war — and he saw a 
large share of them—he describes in clear and vivid language.”—Saturday Review. 

“ A highly-educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the events he describes, and possessing 
unusual! opportunities fur verifying and correcting first accounts and impressions by conversa- 
tione with prominent actors in the great drama, the author has succeeded in giving to the 
world a book which will be read with interest by many civilians, and profit by all military 
men.”’— A thenceum. 

“A brilliant example of those military histories which are peculiarly the product of our 
day.”"—London Review. 

“ ‘The merits of the whole book are those of impartiality and correctness, which is no small 
praise for such a work.” —Jllustrated London News. 4 


THE SCENERY of SCOTLAND. Viewed 


in connexion with its Physical Geology. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Scotland. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations 
and a New Geological Map, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Geikie’s admirable volume........ Before long we doubt not it will be one of the | 
travelling companions of every cultivated tourist in Scotland.” —Edinburgh Evening Courant. 
“Few things could be more delightful than a Scotch tour, with Mr. Geikie’s book in the 
knapsack, and a sufficient amount of physical strength and mental energy to make a thorough 


examination of some at least of the many accurately described geological localities out of | 


which he laboriously builds up his theory.”— Guardian. 
“ Mr. Geikie writes in a pleasant, interesting style, putting abstruse points in a clear and 
eimple manner.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
“ On the whole the volume is of singular beauty.”’—Spectator. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


A TREATISE on NATURAL  PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Sir W. Tnomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural | 


Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and P. G. Tart, M.A., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh ; formerly Fellows of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Vol. I. demy 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUA- 


TERNIONS. By P. G. Tarr, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 


University of Edinburgh ; formerly Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


In a few days, crown 8vo, 


SHOOTING NIAGARA: and AFTER? 


Reprinted from ‘“ Macmillan’s Magazine,” with some Additions and Cor- 
rections. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Crown 8vo. with Facsimile Letter, 9s. 


ABD-EL-KADER: a Biography. Dictated 


by Himself to Colonel Churchill. 


Fep. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS of EURI- 


PIDES ; with Selections from the Pastoral and Lyric Poets of Greece. 
By MAURICE PURCELL FITZGERALD. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
2 vols. post Svo. 


FLORA ADAIR; or, Love Works Wonders. 


By A. M. DonELAN. 


Crown 8vo. with Frontispicce, 8s. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. By Ouma. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


BROTHER'S BET. B 


| may chance to 


| 


[September 14, 1867, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST, 


Just Published. 


CAROLINA SPORTS by LAND and 


WATER, including Incidents of Devil-Fishing, Wi 
Bear Hunting, &c. By the Hon. Wm. 


THE LAST DAYS of the REIGN of Louys. 


PHILIPPE, and the REVOLUTION of 1848, 
Demy 8vo. 18s. By Goum, 
“ A deeply interesting volume."—Saturday Review. 


A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRELAyp, 


By an Encuisuman. Large post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d, 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 
Emme Canty, 


Author of “ The Guardian,” “ Woman’s Life.” 1 vol, 


MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. 3 vols, 


“We have seldom read a novel more pleasantly written or better constructed ‘ 
garet’s Engagement.’ It is the thoroughly artistic production of } than ‘Mar. 
dialogue in the book sparkles with wit, and. matter fe mind, The 


\ the descriptive matter is ight_never 
tedious. Margaret, the heroine, is finely drawn, and Caryl Fernleigh is pens 
rable portrait. ‘The freshness and vigour of Collingwood Fernleizh contrast well — 
quiet, loving nature of Helen, ut the most humorous and the most interesting a 
in the book is Mabel Marston—Queen Mab, as she has been named by Collingwood, * Mar. 
garet’s E t.’ in its fresh ts humour, its good writing, and its genuine hum 
interest, ranks very high among the best novels of the day.”— Morning Star. 


THE CONFESSIONS of GERALD Est. 


COURT. By Fiorence Marryat, Author of “Love's Conflict” 
“Too Good for Him,” &e. 3 vols. 


“ A novel which creates interest from the beginning. and continues it to ¢ 
be truly said it is not unworthy of a scion of an illustrious novelist, Phe ey ae 
Estcourt’ is lively and vigorous, and some of its scenes are depicted with vivid ene The 
novel is also characterized by that rare and great excellence—unity of design. It pap 
and sometimes deeply interesting in the perusal, and at its close it leaves an agreeable impres. 
‘ust. 


sion onthe mind. It is an original and successful production.” — Morning Pr 


REWARD. By a Barrister. 3 vols, 


post 8vo. 
if Decidedly a clever and amusing novel. The plot is novel, and the characters are drawn 
from the life. It is not often one meets with = tacoma amusi novel, true ia ito man 
characteristics, whimsical without being a caricature, and fresh in "the incidents and in the 
mode of handling them.”’—A theneum. 


CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: an Oxford Story, 


2 vols. 

“ This book is a truthful picture of Oxford life. Its pages will give, to any old Oxonian who 

ruse them, vivid memories of time passed in pleasant places, on which he 

cannot reflect without emotions of affection, gratitude,and pride. The work possesses, ins 

high degree, the best of o* ge which will secure for it a large measure of critical 
ty.""—A thenceum. 


THIRD EDITION of COMETH UP asa 


FLOWER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Also, just ready. 
LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW STORY. 


A STORMY LIFE. 3 vols. 

A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
NEVER—FOR EVER. 3 vols. 

A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. By the 


Author of “East Lynne.” Crown 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. 
Forming the New Volume of BentLey’s Favourite NoveLs. 


[Wert wek. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW EDITIONS OF HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS for FRANCE and the 


PYRENEES—SWITZERLAND and the ALPS—SOUTHERN GERMANY 
and the TYROL, are now ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY 
AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols. reprinted from “ Belgravia,” 


CIRCE. 


“ ‘The book is a good and clever one, remarkably readable, and above the average of ordinary 
works of fiction.” —Globe. 

“ A romance that, once commenced, will not be readily laid aside till the last page is peruse 
The interest is derfully well d,”"—Era. * 

“ The story is written with cleverness, and will be read with considerable interests serter. 


“ Not only readable, but interesting in an eminent degree.”—Court Circular. 

“ The story itself is ch ing.” —Cosmopolit has 

“A werfully-written novel with a more simple and well-con en 
lately come before eet. We here lay down ‘Circe,’ confessing that its = 
thralled us."—Jforning Advertiser. 

“ This novel is one of the best of the day.”—News of the World. anit 

“This is an extraordinary book........It is a story of character, not of incident, 
fraught with a terrible moral.” —Zainburgh Daily Review. 362 
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EDITIONS DE LUXE. 
THE STORY WITHOUT an END." From the German of 


. Saran T. Austin. | vol. crown 4to. with 15 exquisite Draw- 
Canort. By the in Colours in facsimile of the original ‘Water Colours, and 
eos other Illustrations, 12s. (On October 1. 
¢,* Every effort is being made to render this Volume the most perfect specimen o 
fi r-printing yet produced; and it is believed that it will form one of the most charm- 
bay illustrated Books of the approaching Season. 
List or tae Cotourrp 
nly a Bed,—2. And a neglected Looking-glass—3. 
1. In the tering stars. Dreams—6. A The Garden— 
Worldly People—9. Between the Real-and the Unreal—10. Kindred Spirits— 
Hazel Nuts—13. Love and Hate—1l4. The Joy of Spring—15. Death 
but a Sleep. 
freshly and beautifally opened for him than 
“ Nowhere will he py | Bork Pf aiSind one of the best that was ever written.” 
jn‘ The Story without an End,’ of its kin Quarterly Review, February 1867. 
THE STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. Post 16mo. 
ted at the Chiswick Press on toned paper, cloth extra, gilt leaves. 
4,* The first of a series of emall volumes, choicely printed for the Libraries of the 
* Generation. These Books, with the exception of a Vignette, will not be illustrated. 
pat depend entirely for their attraction and claim to popularity on the intrinsic merit of 
their selection, their superior typography, recherché appearance, and yet moderate — i 
the object being to combine present interest with permanent value. The subjects se 
willembrace volumes in Biography, Belles Lettres, and Fiction. Each volume will be 
quite distinct. ‘The following are nearly ready: 
THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
COWLEY’S ESSAYS. 
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CHRISTIAN LYRIC upwards extra, 10s. 6d. 
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price 5s. 
NEW BOOKS READY THIS DAY. 
THE NAVY of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA during 
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September 14, 1867.) The Saturday Review. 
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Vo! 


ADDITIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE LIFE of JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, the Naturalist : 


including his Romantic Adventures in the Backwoods of America, and C rrespo 
with celebrated Europeans. Edited, from Materials supplied by his Widow. by = 
UCHANAN. 8voO. Cloth. 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS and the ANDES: Travels and 
Adventures amongst the Indians of the Gold and Silver Regions of North and South 
America. By Carin. 


THE SILENT HOUR. By the Author of “ The Gentle Life.” 
DAVID GRAY, and other ESSAYS on POETRY and POETS. 


By Rogar Bocuanan. 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA and LORD BACON’S 


oA TANTA. The Two Greatest Philosophical Romances in the World. 1 vol. | 
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An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 
No. IIT., for OCTOBER, will be ready on Monday, the 16th instant. 


CONTENTS 
1, THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russet, LL.D. 
With an Illustration. 
Chapter 9.—Truth at last. 10.—The Banshee. 11.—Onut on the 
World. 12.—The Proprietary College. 
2, A CAROL OF HARVEST FOR 1867. By Watr Wurman. 
3. THE EASEL IN THE AIR. With an Illustration, 
4, SOMEBODY'S BAG. 
5. THE DUTIES OF AN AIDE-DE-CAMP. 
6. AUNT ANASTATIA ON MODERN NOVELS. 
7. THE WAY TO BEAUTY. 
8. THE ROCK AHEAD. By Epmunp Yates. With an Illustration. 
Book I. Chapter 4.—Breaking Cover. 5.—Memory-haunted. 
9. WHAT HEAREST THOU ? 
10. YACHTING. 
11. THE DISADVANTAGES OF CONVALESCENCE. 
12. THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. III. 
13. WHAT ABOUT ABYSSINIA ? 
14. MALE FLIRTS. 
15. PARIS FASHIONS. With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC AND THE TRADE.—ZJn consideration of the simul- 
taneous publication of all the Monthly Magazines, and the consequent demand on 
public atiention at the same time, it has been decided to make TINSLEYS’ 
MAGAZINE an exception. 

TINSLEYS MAGAZINE will therefore, in future, be published on the 16th, 
instead of at the end of each month, No. Il. will be ready on Monday, the 16th 
instant, 
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Sports. By Captain J. T. Newatn, Author of *‘ The Eastern Hunters,” 
1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. [Ready this day. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of KING GEORGE 
the THIRD; with Original Letters of the King, and other Unpublished MSS. By J. 
Hewneacr Jesse, Author of “The Court of England uuder the Stuarts,” &c. Second 
Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

“ The very nature of his subject has given these volumes peculiar interest.”"— Times. 
“ Rich in entertainment, dote, and pi "Daily News. 


Now ready, ! vol. profusely Illustrated, and handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 12s. 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Edited by Anprew 


Hatuwar. Contributed by Thirty Authors of Eminence, and Illustrated by Twenty 
Celebrated Artists, the is engraved by Fourteen of the best Engravers of the day. 
*«* To be had at every Library in the Kingdom. 


SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORKING- 
CLASSES. ByaJ an E 1 vol. 7s. 6d. (Ready this day. 
NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By James 
et Auther of “ Singleton Fontenoy, R.N.” &c. 1 vol. handsomely bound, bevelled 


FISH-HATCHING ; and the Artificial Culture of Fish. By 


Franx Bucxtanp. 1 vol. with 5 Illustrations, 5s. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of 1866. By Epwarp Dicey, Author 


of “ Rome in 1860," &c. 1 vol. (Ready this day. 


THE STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE, told in detail 
for the first time, chiefly by the aid of Original Letters, Official and other Documents, 
and Contemporary Memoirs recently made public ; and comprising a Sketch of the Life 
of the Countess de la Motte, pretended Confidante of Marie- Antoinette, and Particulars 
of the Careers of the other Actors in this remarkable Drama. By Henry Vizeretty. 
Illustrated with an exact representation of the Diamond Necklace, and a Portrait of the 
Countess de la Motte, engraved on Steel. Second Edition, revised, 2 vols. 25s. 


NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS. 
THE TENANTS of MALORY: aNovel. By J. S. Lz Fanr, 
Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
NOTICE._A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL MASSIE.” 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By the Author of 


“ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. (Ready this day at every Library. 
A SEARCH fora SECRET: a New Novel. By G, A. Henry. 
3 vols. (Vert week. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. 2 vols, (ready this day. 
A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tuomas Hoop. 38 vols. 


(Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—The Second Edition of 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Rrppet, 
Author of “ George Geith,” &c, 3 vols. (Ready this day, 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. &c. 2vols. (Ready this day. 


WEBS in the WAY: a New Novel, By Grorcr M. Fenn, 
Author of “ Bent, not Broken.” 3 vols. (Vow ready. 


THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By Cuantzs H. Ross, 


2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE RACE for WEALTH. 6s. MILDRED ARKELL. 6s. 
ARCHIE LOVELL. 6s. TOO MUCH ALONE. 6s. 
LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG., 6s. CITY and SUBURB. 6s. 
SANS MERCI. 6s. TREVLYN HOLD. 6s. 
ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 6s. MAURICE DERING. 6s. 
PHEMIE KELLER. 6s. BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 
MAXWELL DREWITT. 6s. RUNNING the GAUNTLET. 6s. 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6s. GEORGE GEITH. 6s. 
SWORD and GOWN. 4s. 6d. MISS FORRESTER. 6s. 
THE RICH HUSBAND. és. GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 6s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, EDITED BY 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


On the First of October, No. IL, price One Shilling, 


SAINT PAULS: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


OF 


FICTION, ART, AND LITERATURE. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


AND 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


The First Number, to be published on Tuesday, October 1, will contain: 


AN INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 

A LEAP IN THE DARK; OR, A GLANCE AT WHAT WAS DONE LAST SESSION. 
ALL FOR GREED: A NOVEL. By the Baroness B. Dz Bury. Chapters I. II. III. IV. 
THE ETHICS OF TRADE UNIONS, 

THE TURF: ITS PRESENT CONDITION AND PROSPECTS. 

ON SOVEREIGNTY. 

ON TASTE. By Hewry O’Nertt, R.A. 


PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Antuony Trotiore. Chapters I. I. III. IV. 
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